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' have had any subject affecting domestic politics 
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| to deal with. We discuss elsewhere Lord Crewe’s 
THE correspondence between Lord | remarkable and very instructive article. It is in- 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Cranborne and Mr. Balfour on the | teresting to observe that, at a meeting of the 
AT HOME. subject of further assistance for | council of the Irish Unionist clubs, resolutions have 


Church schools clearly marks the 
opening of the attack by the new Government upon 
the national purse. Up to the present moment 
Ministers have been chiefly engaged in slipping 
out of the promises they made before the General 
Election. Bimetallism, the agitation against the 
cotton duties, the demands of distressed agriculture, 
and even—if we may believe the Duke of Devonshire 
—old-age pensions, have all been thrown overboard. 
Now, abandoning their negative attitude, they are 
preparing to confront us with a positive policy. 
That policy consists in a daring attempt to seize the 
national funds and apply them for the benefit of 
denominational and sectarian teaching. The “ general 
wish of the party and the Government,” Mr. Bal- 
four deciares, is to relieve the “almost intoler- 
able strain” laid upon Church schools. In other 
words, the great settlement of the Education Ques- 
tion arrived at in 1870 is to be upset, and we 
are to have a new scheme provided not in the 
interests of national education, but in those of 
the Church of England. We confess we are glad 
that the intentions of Ministers have been unveiled 
so soon. It will be the duty of every Liberal to 
fight to the last against this attempt to capture the 
national funds for sectarian purposes, and to compel 
the taxpayer to provide money for the teaching of 
dogmas to which he may or may not assent. We 
trust that when once the attack upon the settled 
principles of Liberalism with regard to education 
has been fully developed, there will be an immediate 
response to the challenge on the part of those who 
can claim to represent the Liberal party. The crisis 
is undoubtedly a very serious one; but in a battle 
between the nation and a number of warring sects, 
in which the question at issue is whether the country 
is to make itself responsible for the cost of teaching 
the dogmas of different denominations, we can have 
no fear as to the ultimate result. 





POLITICAL affairs during the past week have been 
almost absolutely at a standstill. There have been 
no speeches worth mentioning by politicians, though 
the Duke of Devonshire has delivered himself of 
some remarks on the subject of the relief of agri- 
culture that must be very disheartening to the 
agriculturists, and has also thrown cold water 
upon any scheme for providing old-age pensions. 
If it had not been for the paper by Lord Crewe 








been passed in favour of reducing the representation 
of Ireland in Parliament, and the abolition of 
illiterate voting. In the opinion of the council, 
these measures, coupled with the appointment of a 
board of agriculture, and the extension of light 
railways, are all that Ireland needs in order to make 
her completely happy. It is clear that the Unionist 
clubs have about as much title to speak for the 
people of Ireland as for the people of China. 





THE British Association has continued its sittings 
at Ipswich, and has been discussing many questions 
of varying degrees of interest and importance. Last 
Saturday, for example, the Anthropological section 
devoted itself to a singularly fascinating though re- 
volting discussion upon cannibalism, in which some 
very curious facts relating to the history of canni- 
balism in countries where it has long since been dis- 
avowed, were brought to light. That in some places 
the practice has a distinctly religious significance 
seems undoubted, and one of the speakers last 
Saturday traced an analogy between it and the 
doctrine of the Real Presence. On Monday Polar 
exploration, and the condition of agriculture, en- 
gaged the attention of the Association; whilst 
Tuesday witnessed a keen discussion on the subject 
of interference with the customs of other races, 
with a view to bringing them into harmony with 
our own conceptions of morality. It will be seen 
that the bill of fare provided by the Association has 
been quite as varied as usual. 


A TRIAL which has taken place at the Old Bailey 
during the present week has opened up to the public 
gaze one of the darkest depths of human depravity. 
Robert Coombes, a boy of thirteen, was charged 
with the murder of his mother. There is no doubt 
that he, and a brother still younger, committed this 
shocking crime with the greatest deliberation, and 
with full premeditation. Their callousness after the 
deed was done was extraordinary, whilst the conduct 
of both, on the crime being discovered, proved that 
they were the victims of an abnormal vanity, and 
that they positively enjoyed the notoriety conse- 
quent upon the exposure of their wickedness. The 
Crown withdrew the case against the younger brother, 
whilst Robert was acquitted on the ground of in- 
sanity. The evidence of his insanity was compara- 
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tively slight, except in so far as it was to be found 
in his hideous wickedness and utter lack of heart. 
It was stated during the trial that he had been 
reading a number of the vile publications which are 
provided so freely for perusal by boys, and that 
these had inspired him with the desire to emulate 
the deeds of the criminals whose exploits they 
narrate. If this be so, it is impossible not to regret 
that some of the writers and publishers of this per- 
nicious trash could not have been placed in the dock 
beside the murderer. It adds to the melancholy and 
horror of the case that Robert Coombes, insane 
though he is said to be, was declared by his teachers 
to have been an exceptionally bright and intelligent 


pupil. 





A GREAT many morals, more or less noteworthy, 
have been drawn from this terrible story. To our 
mind it teaches only one lesson. These boys, who 
plotted and carried out the murder of their mother 
with all the cold-blooded deliberation of Thugs, may 
have had ill-balanced minds; but there is no reason 
to suppose that they might not have become decent 
and useful citizens if their moral sense had not been 
debauched by the literary garbage to which 
we have referred. It is clear that the effects 
of the contemplation of the deeds of the high- 
Wayman and the assassin, when these are 
treated as heroic and romantic, produce the 
most terrible consequences on the undeveloped 
intelligence of children. Parents might as well put 
poison into the food of their sons and daughters 
as allow them to imbibe this moral prussic acid. 
We are well aware of the difficulties which the law 
finds in dealing with the men who are making for- 
tunes by producing and vending this corrupting 
literature. It is all the more necessary that public 


opinion should be roused against them, and that it 
should become as infamous a thing to publish and 
distribute demoralising serials as to keep a brothel 
or a shop for the purchase of stolen goods. 


A VERY melancholy accident took place early on 
Monday morning on board the steamer Jona, whilst 
she was carrying a large number of passengers from 
Leith to London. The vessel was off Clacton, and 
had therefore nearly completed her voyage, when, 
from some unknown cause, a fire broke out in the 
second-class cabin. The male passengers in that 
part of the ship were able to escape, because, as it 
happened, there was a door of communication be- 
tween their saloon and the forecastle. The female 
passengers were less fortunate, for in order to escape 
from their cabin they had to pass through the flames. 
Some did so, and escaped with comparatively slight 
injuries, but seven poor creatures were burnt to 
death. One of these was the stewardess, a young 
woman who had effected her escape in the first 
instance, after rousing the passengers, but who 
bravely went back to try to rescue a child who had 
been committed to her charge. Both she and the 
child for whom she gave her life perished. 





Tue report of the medical officer to the Local 
Government Board, which. has just been published, 
is a document of very high value and rather grue- 
some interest. Vaccination, we learn, is not enforced 
in a number of places pending the publication of the 
Report of the Vaccination Commission, so that it is 
quite possible that we may have to face a smallpox 
epidemic. The accounts of various outbreaks of 
enteric fever indicate that our population has still 
much to learn. A serious outbreak at Worthing, 
indeed, was due to an accident—the works for an 
increase in the water supply having tapped fissures 
in the chalk full of water which had soaked in from 
sewage-polluted soil—but elsewhere, as at Chester- 
le-Street, in Durham, and on the Lower Trent, the 
~~ Iv housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 


London, they should buy Bayant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 














inhabitants used polluted water freely, and now 
and then polluted it themselves. An outbreak of 
diphtheria at Hinckley in Leicestershire—a place 
which is not attractively described in the report— 
is ascribed mainly to school attendance. The report 
contains some interesting details of a new skin 
disease—due apparently to inferior milk—and a 
great deal of information as to various bacteria. 
Indeed, these interesting organisms appear to have 
taken the place commonly assigned to demons 
in the philosophy of the Middle Ages. They 
swarm everywhere, ready to possess us, to torment 
us with cancer, with tetanus, with influenza colds; 
sometimes, as if out of “pure cussedness,’ they 
dissolve the lead of the waterpipes and produce 
“plumbism”; most commonly they feed on us 
themselves. And though the officers of the Depart- 
ment are breeding and taming them, so as to observe 
them in captivity, they have not as yet discovered 
the due formule of exorcism. 





RuaGsy football may be said to have entered upon 
a new phase in its history. At the meeting of the 
Rugby Union on Thursday a very stringent code of 
rules against professionalism in any shape or form 
was unanimously passed. The members of the newly- 
formed Northern Union were declared professionals, 
and all clubs forming the Rugby Union were for- 
bidden to play with or against them. Mr. Rowland 
Hill, in a few impassioned remarks, mentioned the in- 
tense satisfaction he had felt when some seasons ago 
he found the game taking a firm hold on the affections 
of the working classes of the country. Originally 
started by the public schools, he had watched its 
development with the greatest interest, and deep and 
bitter had been his disappointment when he found that 
a movement—initiated by men who ought to have 
known better—was on foot to pay men for playing 
the game. The so-called payment for “ broken time ” 
would not last very long, and he warned those who 
were tempted to neglect their legitimate occupation 
to play football that, when their playing days were 
over, work would not be found for them by those 
who now lured them away from their employment. 
Of course the movement is at present only in its 
infancy, and it is impossible even to guess what 
developments may be in store for the game; but it 
is earnestly to be hoped that the amateur element 
will very largely prevail, and thus prevent one of 
the finest of our national games from being de- 
generated into a mere professional pursuit. The 
fate of professional sculling and prize - fighting 
should be a sufficient warning of what might be 
expected were this to be the case. 





THE announcement that the Pamir 
Joint Commission has concluded its 
labours and settled the boundary- 
line between the English and Russian Empires as far 
as the Chinese frontier is all the more welcome inas- 
much as a leading Russian paper had announced only 
a few days ago that, by way of a counterblast to our 
occupation of Chitral, Russia had thrown up her part 
in the work. The announcement was appropriate to 
the present season, but it was unpleasant all the same, 
if only as an indication of the feeling prevalent in 
certain quarters in Russia. The settlement of the 
difficulty, however, puts an end to alarms which 
might have been made very grave at the present 
moment, especially in the prevalent dearth of current 
topics. There can be no doubt that the respective 
Governments will sanction the arrangements arrived 
at, and the Roof of the World is effectually exorcised 
of the spectre of war. 


ABROAD. 





THE close of the great French manceuvres has 
afforded an opportunity for a kind of ceremonial 
proclamation of the Franco-Russian alliance—a pro- 
clamation, too, which is invested with special signi 
ficance by the presence of the Foreign Ministers of 
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both countries, and will probably be thought still 
further significant because it has taken place in 
French Lorraine. The President of the Republic, 
it is true, has observed a studied moderation in his 
speeches ; but he has hinted at “ the permanence of 
national aspirations”—which exist in Alsace and 
Lorraine as elsewhere; and he has glorified the 
Army as the great educator of the nation—a 
sentence which contains much truth, but which, 
nevertheless, seems to invest militarism with a Re- 
publican dignity which may have serious con- 
sequences if another Boulanger should appear. We 
do not doubt the pacific intentions of the French 
and Russian Governments. The danger is that 
these displays and fraternisations may create an 
over-confidence which, as in 1870, may be the 
surest preparation for the explosion that certain 
politicians and officers would gladly bring about. 


In the lull in domestic politics in France, attention 
has been recalled to an important event in past 
history. The memoirs of M. Benedetti, French 
Ambassador to Prussia at the outbreak of the War 
of 1870, are shortly to be published—M. Benedetti's 
mouth having been kept closed all these years 
through deference to his official superiors; and a 
long extract given in the Revue de Paris helps to 
clear up the question as to the persons immediately 
responsible for the rupture. On the morning of July 
13th, 1870, according to M. Benedetti, King Wilhelm 
met him in the public park at Ems, greeted him in a 
most friendly manner, and said that, having learnt 
that Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern had abandoned 
his candidature for the throne of Spain, he wished 
that the fact, and his approval of it, should be noti- 
fied to the French Government. In the afternoon, 
however, the King sent a message to M. Benedetti 
that he could go no further than he had gone already 
—this message, incomprehensible to M. Benedetti at 
the time, referring to the demand of the French 
Foreign Minister, the Duc de Grammont, that a 
letter should be sent by the King of Prussia to 
the French Emperor offering guarantees against 
any similar candidature in the future, and virtually 
apologising for what had passed. This demand had 
as yet been only intimated, and though the intima- 
tion has been ascribed to M. Benedetti, it really 
eame not through him, but through the German 
ambassador at Paris. M. Benedetti knew nothing 
of it, and he and the King parted courteously. But 
the delay thus caused enabled the war party on 
both sides to have their way. Count Bismarck re- 
presented that negotiations had been broken off, 
and rumours were spread that the French ambas- 
sador had insulted the Prussian King. The French 
war party were not slow to push their advantage, 
and—in the interest of the Napoleonic dynasty— 
war was declared next day. 





THE facts that come out clearly from this account 
are, first, that M. Benedetti all these years has been 
the scapegoat for the sins of the Duc de Grammont ; 
and, secondly, that beforehand the war was neither 
desired by the sovereigns nor expected by the 
peoples—though, when once declared, it was entered 
into heartily enough. A group of statesmen and 
soldiers on each side were awaiting their oppor- 
tunity, and seized it when it came. But, of course, 
we must not confuse occasions with causes. The 
war had been inevitable since Sadowa. Still, the 
way in which Count Bismarck on the one side, and 
the Duc de Grammont on the other, jumped at the 
chance of precipitating hostilities, raises some un- 
comfortable apprehensions as to what may happen 
any day in the present state of Europe. 





THE Session of the Dutch Parliament—officially 
known as the States-General of the Netherlands— 
which has opened this week, will, it is hoped, be 
marked by some progress towards the solution of 








two of the great difficulties of the kingdom. The 
war in Acheen has been dragging on for twenty-two 
years at a total cost, it is estimated, of some twenty 
millions sterling and the lives of eighty thousand 
men. It isnow stated that General Vetter, the victor 
of Lombok, and commander-in-chief in the Dutch 
East Indies, proposes to take the offensive with 
vigour and attempt to terminate the struggle once 
for all. There is little doubt that the present 
Parliament will vote the necessary supplies in spite 
of active Radical opposition. The suffrage question, 
too, the solution of which received such an untoward 
check by the coalition against the late Ministry last 
year, and at the consequent general election, will 
most probably make some advance. The reform will 
not reach universal suffrage, but it will probably 
involve the doubling of the present electorate. 


THE new Austrian Ministry, like its predecessor, 
stands rather outside Parliamentary politics. It is 
a notable fact that the Premier, Count Badeni, and 
the Minister of Finance are both Poles. Most of its 
members, moreover, are said to be strongly “ feudal ” 
and “Clerical” in their leanings, and one, Count 
Ledebar,isonly partially converted fromsympathising 
with Czech aspirations—circumstances which will 
hardly commend it to the German Liberals, on whom, 
together with the Polish group, it must rely for 
Parliamentary support. 





MEANWHILE it cannot be said that the outlook 
is at all hopeful for Liberalism—or, indeed, for the 
principles of modern civilisation—in Vienna. The 
Municipal Council, it will be remembered, was dis- 
solved some months ago because the anti-Semites, 
after very nearly securing an absolute majority in 
it, provoked scenes of disorder in attempting to 
elect their noisy leader, Dr. Lueger, as Vice-Burgo- 
master. The new elections necessitated by the Dis- 
solution are now at hand, and the same party— 
their opponents say, by shameless bribery, treating, 
and intimidation—have, so far, swept the field 
clear of Liberals, and are not unlikely to secure 
an absolute majority of the whole body. In that 
case Dr. Lueger will be elected Burgomaster. He 
personifies all the tendencies of the present reaction 
—ultra-Clericalism, hatred of Hungary, and still 
more furious hatred of the Jews. It is hardly likely 
that his election will be confirmed by the Govern- 
ment; butif it is not, there will be more obstruction. 
But what is really significant is that these tendencies 
should be so strong in the Austrian capital. ‘“ German 
Liberalism” is moribund, and the German masses 
seem bent on taking a course which will tend to dis- 
member the Empire. 





THE comments of the American press on the un- 
fortunate collapse of the international yacht race 
are stated to be generally moderate in tone. Still, 
the incident, coupled with the unfortunate fiasco at 
the Henley regatta, suggests that the plan of unify- 
ing the Anglo-Saxon by a revival on a more grandiose 
scale of the Olympic games is quite as likely to work 
towards division as towards unification. Untoward 
incidents occurred now and then, even at Olympia, 
and only the religious element in the celebration pre- 
vented an explosion. Thiselement, of course, is absent 
in the modern scheme—we cannot conceive that the 
promoters contemplate invoking the patronage of 
even a single saint—and the excuses and charges of 
teams who have to justify their failures to their 
backers, and the unfortunate misunderstandings 
like that which occurred in New York last week, are 
quite as likely to promote friction as good-fellowship 
—especially with an active Press with space that 
must be filled, and telegraphic facilities far too great 
for the amount of real news with which it has to 
deal. Besides, it is hardly desirable to give such 
a splendid opportunity of display to the modern 
millionaire as new Olympic games would afford. 
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MIDDLING poetry, according to a 
well-known saying of Horace, is 
tolerated neither by gods nor by 
men; least of all by “the trade.” 
But the supply of minor poetry which is not 
middling, but, on the contrary, seems likely from 
external evidence to be of rather a high order, 
shows no sign of abating during the coming publish- 
ing season. Mr. Elkin Mathews announces, inter 
alia, “ London Poems,” by Lawrence Binyon ; another 
poetical work by Michael Bridges; “The Wind 
Among the Reeds,” by W. B. Yeats; two volumes 
of posthumous poems by the Hon. Roden Noel, and 
a tragedy, “ Attila, my Attila!” by Michael Field. 
Other “belletristic’’ announcements by the same 
publisher are: “Ecce Puella, and Other Essays,” 
by William Sharp; “In the Key of Blue,” by 
the late J. A. Symonds; and “Dante: Six 
Sermons,” by the well-known scholar the Rev. 
P. E. Wicksteed. Mr. John Lane announces 
“A Pomander of Verse” (the name has a quaint 
eighteenth-century flavour), by the lady who calls 
herself “ E. Nesbit’; and, as regards prose, a trans- 
lation by Miss Hannah Lynch of two of the plays of 
José Echegarray, “the Spanish Ibsen,” under the 
title of “ The Great Galeoto and Folly or Sweetness,” 
a little fairy story, “The Queen of the Fishes,” 
quaintly adorned by Lucien Pissaro, and some 
parodies of certain popular novelists, by Robert 
Bridges, entitled “ Suppressed Chapters, and Other 
Bookishness.” Mr. Andrew Melrose announces a 
volume of children’s verse, “ Little Folks’ Land,” 
by Horace Groser, with an attractive frontispieced 
title-page by Mr. Charles Robinson. The same author 
and publisher announce a volume dealing with the 
exploits and adventures of the early navigators. 


LITERATURE. 


AmonG the new works to be published by Messrs. 
A. D. Innes & Co. we note “ A Naturalist in Mid- 
Africa,” by G. F. Scott Elliot ; “ Origines Judaicae,” 
a study of the effect of heathen faiths on Judaism, 
by the Rev. W. F. Cobb; an illustrated study of the 
earlier Italian painters in the National Gallery, by 
Cosmo Monkhouse ; three novels of adventure, one by 
Frank Barrett, another dealing with the career of the 
American privateer Paul Jones, and several other 
novels, among them one by the late Mrs. J. K. 
Spender, “ The Wooing of Doris.” 


THE autumn is not to be allowed to pass without a 
series of operatic representations at Covent Garden, 
where, it must at once be mentioned, Wagner's 
Wallkiire will be given for the first time in English. 
This will be an interesting experiment, and, it must 
be hoped, a successful one. The parts of Siegmund 
and of Wotan will be undertaken by two well-known 
singers, Mr. Hedmondt, one of the tenors for some 
years past of the Carl Rosa Company,and Mr. David 
Bispham, who has appeared at Covent Garden with 
remarkable success in several Wagnerian perform- 
ances. The impersonator of Briinnhbilde will be Miss 
Lilian Tree; of Sieglinde, Miss Susan Strong; of 
Fricka, Miss Olitzka. Lohengrin and Tannhduser 
will also be performed, Mr. Hedmondt in each case 
representing the hero. The parts of Elsa and of 
Elizabeth will be taken by Miss d’Esty, a well- 
known member of the Carl Rosa Company—so much 
esteemed in the provinces, so little known in London. 
Carmen and Faust are indispensable in all our 
operatic prospectuses; so, too, are the Cavalleria 
Rusticana and the Pagliacci ; and these four works 
will all be played this autumn at Covent Garden. 
Adolphe Adam's Postillon de Longjumeau, which is 
also announced, will be as great a novelty in its way 
(a very different way) as even the Walkiire. 


Tue series of twenty concerts given annually at 
the Crystal Palace, and announced this year to 
begin on the 12th of next month, is worth any 


presented with success at the festivals are sure to be 
reproduced, and here, if the first success be confirmed, 
they may show themselves, after frequent repetitions, 
to be of permanent value. Among the festival 
works brought out, or about to be brought out, this 
autumn, Mr. Edward German’s orchestral suite and 
the late Mr. Goring Thomas's cantata “The Swan 
and the Skylark,” are already promised. The second 
concert of the new series will be interesting from 
more than one point of view, for it will consist 
exclusively of works by English composers, 
performed, in the course of many years past, 
for the first time at the Crystal Palace. Such 
a concert will do as much honour to the Crystal 
Palace as to the masters whose compositions the 
Crystal Palace was the first to introduce to public 
notice; and in the programme will be represented 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Dr. 
Hubert Parry, Dr. Villiers Stanford, Mr. F. H. 
Cowen, and Mr. Hamish McCunn. In order, more- 
over, to bring the concert well up to date, a new 
symphony, by Mr. Walter Davies, will be numbered 
among its features; and a pianoforte concerto—of 
course, the work of an English composer—will be 
numbered among its features. Mr. Dawson will be 
the pianist, and Madame Medora Henson the 
vocalist. Mr. J. F. Burnett, whose graceful com- 
positions have often been performed at the Crystal 
Palace, does not (doubtless for sound historical 
reasons) figure among the English composers who 
have had some work executed at the Crystal Palace 
for the first time. But his orchestral pieces “A 
Love Song” and “In the Olden Time” will be played 
at the opening concert. 


AMONG notable works by foreigners that will be 
given at the Crystal Palace for the first time may 
be mentioned Tchaikowsky’s symphony in F minor, 
Goetz’s Noémi, and Dvorak’s “New World” Sym- 
phony for chorus and orchestra; also an unfamiliar 
church cantata by Bach, “ Gottlob nun geht das Jahr 
zu ende.” A pianoforte cantata, moreover, hitherto 
unknown in England, by a composer who once was 
English but now considers himself German, Herr 
Eugen d’Albert, will be produced—not by Mr. 
d’Albert himself, who is a pianist of the very first 
order, but by his beautiful and accomplished wife, 
Madame Carreno d'Albert. A number of dis- 
tinguished instrumentalists and vocalists have, 
moreover, been engaged, including the pianists 
Siloti, Madame Roger Miclos, and Mademoiselle 
Clotilde Kleeberg—in addition to the two members 
of the d'Albert family—the violinists M. Achille 
Rivarde, Herr Willy Burmester, and Herr Hans 
Wessely; and the ‘cellist — who among ‘cellists 
really stands alone—Herr David Popper. 





Lorp BEAUMONT, who accidentally 
shot himself on Monday, had seen 
considerable service in the army, 
and had retired only recently. His peerage is one of 
the oldest in existence.—Mr. G. B. Richardson had 
done good service in the old and latterly discredited 
Metropolitan Board of Works.—Mr. David Chadwick 
had been Liberal M.P. for Macclesfield in the last 
years of its existence as a separate constituency.— 
Colonel Friss was a prominent officer of the Swiss 
army and its probable commander-in-chief in case of 
war. 


OBITUARY. 








LORD CREWE AND IRELAND. 





E are glad to see that the daily newspapers 
\ have this week commented freely upon the 
article by Lord Crewe in an American magazine to 
which attention was drawn in these pages last 
Saturday. The article is worthy of attention not 
only because of the subject with which it deals, but 
on account of its writer. Lord Crewe is a man still 





number of provincial festivals; for here the works 
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young whose great capacity is as yet but dimly 
realised in this country. That he had been for 
three years Viceroy of Ireland, and that during that 
term he was made the subject of a disgraceful con- 
spiracy of “ boycotting”? on the part of those who 
professed to represent the “loyal” portion of the 
[rish people, are probably the facts chiefly associated 
with him in the minds of the general public. That he 
went through the heavy round of official duties at the 
Castle and the Vice-Regal Lodge with unfailing zeal 
and conspicuous tact, and that before he left Lreland 
even the sour-blooded zealots of Orange supremacy 
had begun to recognise his really great qualities, 
is known both in England and Ireland. But 
only those who have had better opportunities than 
the outside world of judging both the man and his 
work have realised all that he is and all that he has 
done. Lord Crewe—who is still to most of us Lord 
Houghton—went to Ireland inspired by a real love 
of a country with which he was familiar long before 
he became Viceroy. The son of a poet, and a poet 
himself, he had long sympathised with that side of 
the national story which men of his class, as a rule, 
seem absolutely unable to understand. His robust 
and genuine Liberalism reinforced his poetic sym- 
pathy with the unfortunate, and made him from the 
first a convinced and ardent supporter of Home Rule. 
Ireland never had a Ruler who was more truly 
attached to her cause than the late Viceroy. How 
he did his work as Lord-Lieutenant there is no need 
to say. The position ofa Lord-Lieutenant who is not 
in the Cabinet whilst his Chief Secretary is, must 
necessarily be one of great difficulty and delicacy. Mr. 
Morley will be the first to bear his testimony to the 
unswerving loyalty and the complete absence of 
self-seeking with which Lord Crewe filled that 
onerous post. It was his cruel misfortune to be left 
severely alone, not merely by the mob of self-styled 
“loyalists’’—in other words, the hungry place-hunters 
and social parasites of Dublin—but even by the 
representatives of that Nationalist cause to which he 
was himself devoted. We think, and history will 
confirm our judgment, that the Irish Nationalist 
party was even more unwise than ungenerous in its 
treatment of Lord Crewe. That treatment can be 
excused because of the dire provocations which the 
party had received, and its natural dread of being 
betrayed afresh. But its attitude towards the late 
Lord-Lieutenant was a distinct mistake even from 
the Nationalist point of view. Such an experience 
as this would have soured the temper of most men. 
Lord Crewe bore it with an unruffled front, devoting 
himself daily and hourly to the service of the country 
in which his lot had been cast; and the article he 
has just contributed to the, North American Review 
proves conclusively that the political convictions he 
had formed, and his personal devotion to the Irish 
cause, were not affected in the slightest degree either 
by the offensive attitude of his opponents or by the 
coldness of those who should have been his friends. 
Regarding that article it is not necessary to add 
much to the comments of the daily press. As was said 
inthese pages a week ago, it is an utterance that must 
convey cold comfort to those who delight to reiterate 
their belief that “ Home Rule is dead.” Here is the 
man who has been for three years in the most 
Prominent position in Ireland, a man who is cer- 
tainly not a demagogue or a professional politician, 
who has no axe of his own to grind, and who is com- 
letely above the reach of the paltry insinuations 
with which it is the habit of the baser sort of 
“Unionists” to assail their opponents; and this 
nan, after his close experience of the realities of the 
ituation in Ireland, comes forward to re-affirm un- 
lesitatingly his faith in Home Rule, and his con- 
Netion that the question is one which imperatively 





must be settled before there can be hope of repose 
for either Great Britain or Ireland. If moral weight 
and authority count for anything in politics, a de- 
claration like this, coming from such a source, must 
be worth all the leading-articles that have been 
written for or against Home Rule during the whole 
term of Lord Crewe’s Viceroyalty. But he admits 
that there are certain things which tend to dispel 
any hope of the immediate or the early settlement 
of the great contention. We see that he has been 
blamed in some Liberal journals for what is styled 
his apparent hopelessness with regard to the 
Irish cause at the present moment. We do not find 
the hopelessness of which some of our contemporaries 
have complained in his article. But we do find in it 
the expression of a conviction which the majority of 
British Liberals unquestionably share with Lord 
Crewe. That is the conviction that the greatest 
obstacle to the triumph of the Home Rule cause is 
now, as it has been for years past, the unhappy 
division of the Irish party into antagonistic factions. 
Of course we shall be told by Irishmen that this 
is their business, and not ours. If they choose to 
quarrel among themselves, they have a perfect right to 
do so, and no Englishman is called upon to interfere. 
We admit it. But at the same time it is a plain 
duty to point out that these squabbles and rivalries, 
although they do not call for English interference, do 
mostunmistakably bluntthe edge of Englishsympathy 
with the Irish cause, and do lead the ordinary elector 
in Great Britain to turn aside from those who are 
striving to induce him to take what we believe to be 
the only just course with regard to Irish affairs. It 
is useless to attempt to hide this fact from the 
Nationalists themselves. The Liberal party remains 
true to Home Rule, and has met defeat without 
flinching in that great cause. Lord Crewe’s article 
is in itself a proof of the loyalty of their British 
allies to the Irish people. But we cannot hope to 
win the additional support we require to receive from 
the electors of this country before we can carry Home 
Rule, so long as the present feuds in the Irish party 
last. This is the simple truth, and it is well that it 
should be stated without disguise. Lord Crewe 
believes that the Irish party will become united again 
when it has to face a common foe; and in this opinion 
Archbishop Croke, who is the subject of an extremely 
interesting character sketch in the current number 
of the Review of Reviews, agrees. We believe the 
opinion to be a thoroughly sound one, and we cling 
to the hope that when the Irish Unionist Clubs 
succeed in inducing Mr. Gerald Balfour to bring in a 
Bill for reducing the number of Irish representatives, 
we shall once more see the Nationalist party united 
as of old. 








SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE, 





HE discussion at Monday’s meeting of the 
Chemical Section of the British Association 

was melancholy and of necessity inconclusive. 
While other nations have made great advances 
both in the scientific study and the practical 
teaching of agriculture, we have been groping in the 
dark. The causes of the decline in our supremacy 
are partly economic, partly social, and partly per- 
haps racial. The enterprising farmers and land- 
lords who developed the high-pressure system at 
the end of the last century were able to get 
it generally adopted because they lived in an era 
of high prices. High prices enabled the landlord 
to impose stringent conditions as to the method of 
cultivation, and the farmer took up the new ideas 
willingly when he found that they brought him a 
direct monetary gain. Three generations of farmers 
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were bred under the new system, until it became 
stereotyped, bred in the bonealmost. The son farmed 
the old farm as his father did before him. He knew 
by rule of thumb how to treat every acre, what beasts 
to buy, and what to avoid. His occupation seemed 
to be of a kind which required no general education, 
and consequently he grew up, and allowed his sons to 
row up, more ignorant of everything outside the 
arm than any other class of men in the world who 
enjoyed the same amount of material comfort. Com- 
pared with the Scotch farmer, or the small cultivator 
of the Continent, he was inconceivably extravagant. 
Compared with the American farmer, he was incon- 
ceivably slow to adopt mechanical improvements. 
He could grow more wheat per acre than any other 
man on the globe, and whether through the pro- 
tection of the corn laws, or of the old heavy freights, 
he had the monopoly of the best of all markets to 
sell it in. The law of diminishing returns scarcely 
began to operate so long as wheat was 50s. a quarter. 
Then came the crash. The compound engine 
and the opening of the American West made wheat 
fall till, as Lord Walsingham brasquely pointed out 
to the scientists at Ipswich, “though the English 
farmers could produce more wheat per acre than 
foreign farmers, they could not do it at a profit.” 
The farmer—as might have been expected from his 
training—went on growing wheat at a loss, in a 
ig-headed way, until he lost his capital. The 
andlord, who had been accustomed to believe 
that rents must always rise, did not make re- 
ductions in time. The farmer perhaps threw 
up his farm and tried a new district, only to 
find that his empirical knowledge was no guide 
in the farming of a new kind of soil. Like the 
handloom weavers, and like almost every other class 
of workman whose limited skill is rendered valueless 
by mechanical changes, the British farmer had not 
the capacity or the general education to enable him 
to move with the times. Though he did his best in 
an elephantine way to get over the difficulties, the 
blows came too quickly for him. He relied on his 
sheep, but New Zealand sent her frozen mutton. 
If he was very ingenious, he took to butter; but he 
found there was a country 6,000 miles away where 
men of his own race, with the impetus of a new 
environment, could make butter for 3d. a pound 
and send it the 6,000 miles for another 1d. Neither 
he nor the squire knows in the least what to do. 
They turn, of course, to the Government. The 
farmers are the one class of Englishmen who always 
have looked to the Government—so lingering are the 
moral after-fruits of protection. They hope for new 
taxes on corn; or for the exclusion, on one pretext or 
another, of foreign cattle; or for some change in the 
currency. They expected to get all this from the 
present Government, and, being a slow race, they 
perhaps expect it still. But their Tory friends are 
turning round and telling them that they are very 
stupid, that they want to be taught. Of course they 
are. And the first thing they will have to learn is to 
cut their coat according to their cloth. To begin 
with, they must see that their rent is cut down to 
the New Zealand level, making a fair allowance 
for the difference in the cost of carriage 
from their farm to London -and that of 
carriage from the New Zealand farm. There 
is often no difference: in that case there can be no 
rent. A man who offers to pay rent under those 
conditions is a fool. The rates, about which we 
hear so much, are a mere trifle. The British farmer 


pays on the average much less per head in taxes, 
direct and indirect, than the farmer of Australia. 
All the necessaries of life for himself and his 
labourers come untaxed, and he ought to allow for 


customs duties on all these articles before he can 
make a comparison with his competitor. If he gets 
rid of rent, by an automatic process rates will also 
disappear. 

But we fear it is true that the average British 
farmer could not, under present circumstances, live 
as he used to live, even if he lived rent-free. There 
is no use in beating about the bush. The British 
farmer has for two generations enjoyed a higher 
degree of material prosperity than farmers elsewhere, 
or than other people of equal intelligence and capital 
did in England. The causes of that exceptional 
prosperity have passed away. The British farmer 
cannot expect for the future to live better or to work 
less hard than the American farmer. And as he 
must take to economy in living, so, it is almost more 
important to point out, he must take to economy in 
farming. The science of agriculture, to be of any 
use, must teach the art of farming with economy. 
It must teach how to use the best labour-saving ap- 
pliances. It must also teach that to so discourage the 
labourers as to send all the most intelligent of them to 
the towns is a very expensive proceeding in the long 
run, It must teach a good deal about manures, and 
about all those little details on which success so 
much depends. We do not deny that the Govern- 
ment may do something to help in the teaching of 
agriculture. But, as was pointed out at Ipswich, 
there are two preliminary difficulties. We cannot 
get teachers, and we cannot get pupils. We must 
not disdain, if necessary, to borrow the teachers 
from countries which have done more than we have 
for science, just as we have borrowed analysts and 
physiologists. It is useless to start experimental 
stations unless we can get the experimentalists. And 
it is useless to start the colleges until we have the 

upils. Then we come face to face with the real 

ttom fact. Not merely is the farmer not up to 
his work, but he has not the general education 
which will fit him to learn more than a few rules of 
thumb about the new agriculture. His sons are no 
better. Agriculture as a science cannot be taught toa 
youth who has had no d general education. 
The farmer must be taught that education is as 
necessary for his sons as for those of the doctor or 
the clergyman. There must be better secondary 
schools, and the farmer must be induced to send his 
sons there. Farming in England will never be what 
it was again. It will never be even what it is in 
other countries unless it is conducted with the same 
enterprise and intelligence as other productive 
occupations. 








THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

HE London Missionary Society begins to-day its 
centenary convention. The last decade of the 
— century was fruitful in evangelical revival, 
which regarded not the storms of politics and of war. 
No less than seven of the principal Protestant mis- 
sionary societies were founded within the ten years. 
A little company met together at the “Castle and 
Falcon,” in Aldersgate Street, and, after calling 
jointly on God in reference to the salvation of the 
heathen, “unanimously determined that all party 
names and inferior distinctions should, in the prosecu- 
tion of this great design, be absorbed in the great 
Christian name and cause.” The original founders 
included Anglicans and Presbyterians as well as 
Congregationalists ; and if the Society has become 
in the course of time more distinctively Congrega- 
tionalist, it has been because others have preferred 
to support denominational societies rather than from 
any tendency in the London Society itself to narrow 





what he would have to pay in New Zealand for 


the broad basis of its evangelical teaching. It has 
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attempted to carry the principle of individuality and 
self-help, which is the basis of Congregationalism, 
rather further than most other missionary societies, 
and the West Indian mission, in particular, has been 
left to manage its own affairs, with results which 
the Society admits to be doubtful. But, speaking 
broadly, it was obviously as difficult to organise 
missions on a strictly Congregational basis as 
it has been to organise them in accordance with the 
system of the Anglican Church; and if the Free 
Churches have been rather more successful than the 
Established Church in the honourable rivalry of the 
mission field, it is not so much because their home 
form of Church government has better borne trans- 
planting as because they have more frankly recog- 
nised that, without some alteration, it could not be 
transplanted. The absence of formularies has also 
doubtless been an advantage to the Free Churches, 
for the sober and measured ritual of the Anglican 
Church, though it has grown to be beloved by 
many Englishmen as the reflection of those notions 
of compromise which they admire in Church and 
State, has never borne transplanting to any less 
temperate clime. Dr. Maclear, of St. Augustine’s 
College, Canterbury, who was in a position to 
have accurate information, estimated some years 
ago that the total number of members of the 
Anglican Church to be found in all the British 
Colonies and Dependencies and in the United 
States scarcely exceeded 2,000,000—a mere fraction 
of the people of Greater Britain. If Congrega- 
tionalism were to count its adherents beyond the 
seas in the same fashion it would many times 
exceed the Anglican total; but it is content to leave 
to the statisticians the enumeration of its member- 
ship in the English-speaking lands, and to claim 
only the converts who belong to congregations 
directly connected with the parent Society. 

The total number of Church members in Asia, 
Africa, and Polynesia, after a century of work and 
the expenditure of about six millions sterling, is 
95,000. But this enumeration affords no basis for 
comparison with religious bodies who consider infant 
baptism sufficient for Church membership. In addi- 
tion to the Church members, the London Missionary 
Society counts 408,000 native adherents, and in its 
schools there are 126,000 scholars. It is clear that 
the figures are not exaggerated. The report from 
Palapye happened not to give an estimate of the 
number of adherents and members in Khama’s coun- 
try, and that particularly successful sphere of work is 
represented by a blank in the summary tables. The 
figures for Madagascar, where the Society claims 
350,000 members and adherents, must necessarily 
be a little doubtful while the country is passing 
through its present trials, but is rather an under- 
estimate than an exaggeration. If there were a 
religious census in Madagascar, a far larger pro- 

rtion would describe themselves as Christians ; 

ut religious censuses are open to the same objection 
there as here. If to the Congregationalist successes 
in South Africa and Madagascar be added those of 
the Baptists in Southern India, English Noncon- 
formists can afford to neglect the accusation so 
frequently brought against the friends of missions 
that they have no converts to show for their money. 

But in addition to the spiritual matters, which 
would be out of place in the columns of a secular 
journal, the Society will have to deal at its coming 
conference with some wide questions affecting its 
relation to the State. In Polynesia it has a free 
field, only encumbered by Roman Catholic rivals and 
by the liquor traffic. In India the chief obstacle is 
caste system. But in all its other fields of labour 
the Society is face to face with political compli- 
cations, The handing over of Khama’s country to 








the Chartered Company would not necessarily lead 
to any falling off of success. In Matabeleland 
the Maxim guns have opened up the country 
to the missionary, a3 well as to the mining 
speculator. In Cape Colony itself there are 
flourishing native churches which need no sup- 
port from England. But the influx of white 
drinksellers and other unpleasant paraphernalia of 
civilisation would necessarily make its task more 
difficult, and that in a field which the labours of 
Moffat and Livingstone have rendered specially 
dear. In Madagascar the whole future of the 
missionary work hangs in the balance. The French, 
it is true, are bound by treaty not to interfere with 
them, but the agents of France in Asia and Africa 
are so closely linked with the Church over which 
they keep a tight hand at home, that the missionaries 
must expect strong competition even if they get no 
worse. The conversion of the Hovas has been so sud- 
den, and,as is admitted,so incomplete, that the danger 
is considerable of either a relapse to heathenism or 
a wholesale transfer to the creed which would be 
most potent under French domination. Whatever 
be the result, the conflict is one which must cause 
politicians a good deal of misgiving. There has 
been nothing like it before. English missionaries 
have usually been working either in British territory 
or in countries which are savage, or under semi- 
civilised rule. Now, for the first time, a missionary 
church, nambering 350,000, mostly of the ruling 
Hova race, may come under the domination of the 
European Power which is more jealous than any 
other of foreign effort, whether commercial or 
religious, within its colonies. The opportunities 
for friction will be frequent, and the British Consuls 
in Madagascar will need to be men with level heads. 

In China the renewal of the old religious in- 
tolerance is also a matter for serious concern. It 
is for the good men who direct these missions to 
consider carefully whether the present is the most 
opportune moment for extending them in China, 
and whether some part of the limited funds which 
are at their disposal, would not be better spent 
elsewhere. The London Society has produced some 
of the very best of the China missionaries. One at least 
of them, Dr. Legge, has done great service to the stuly 
of Chinese literature. But they have made com- 
paratively few converts. The total number of the 
members or adherents in China is less than 9,000, 
who require the services of forty-seven missionaries. 
To many missionaries it may seem that the oppor- 
tunity of martyrdom should be seised as a chance 
for making a deeper impression on the Chinese 
mind. But the experience of many centuries has 
shown that the blood of Christians may be spilt 
freely in China without producing any reaction in 
public opinion. The Chinaman is the least 
likely of mankind to be affected by the mar- 
tyrdom of white men. There is another consider- 
ation which must be brought home to the mind of 
the Convention. The British Government cannot 
possibly protect missionaries in the interior of China. 
But it is bound to exact summary and swift ven- 
geance if they are injured, not merely on account of 
the missionaries, but because it is necessary for the 
prestige of Britain that no Englishman should be 
allowed to be maltreated with impunity in any pea 
of the world. Is this sequence of events one likely 
to advance Christianity among a people who look 
upon it with national prejudice? It would seem to 
the unprejudiced onlooker that for the moment it 
would be better to direct more energetic efforts 
against other parts of the defences of Heathenism. 
It is a good plan in every department of life to 
concentrate your energies in attacking the weakest 
point. 
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ITALY AND ROME. 
y ESTERDAY, September 20th, was a great day 
in Rome. That city—usually during this month 
a city of the dead, deserted by all of its inhabitants 
who can get away, and shunned by visitors (with 
excellent reason) as if it were stricken by a plague— 
has been given up this week to the celebration of a 
jubilee. Its streets have been gay with flags and 
Venetian masts; its hotels, usually closed at this 
season, have been thronged with visitors for whom, 
indeed, lodgings have had to be improvised. The 
arrivals in two days alone have numbered 150,000, 
Music and gymnastic—not to speak of an art 
exhibition and fireworks—have lent their attractions 
to the occasion. The King and Queen have returned 
from their sub-Alpine retreats to celebrate th: 
twenty-fifth anniversary of that acquisition of Rome 
for the Italian Kingdom which was one of the 
earliest results of the downfall of that very ques- 
tionable protector of the Holy See, Napoleon III. 

It is impossible not to sympathise cordially with 
the spirit that animates the celebration. It may be 
said, of course, that the majority of the visitors are 
not keen politicians, and that their presence is no 
more the expression of real feeling than is partici- 
pation in any other festival. With fireworks and 
processions it is usually easy enough to collect a 
crowd—most of all in pleasure-loving Italy, and 
even in malarial Rome. But one cannot help feeling 
that the celebration is a worthy one. The Holy See, 
to its shame be it said, had shown itself, in con- 
junction with the great Catholic Power of Austria, 
and of the Princes whom that Power protected, the 
worst enemy of good government and order in 
Italy. The administration of Rome, and that of the 
Romagna no less, were always byewords for mis- 
government and oppression. Old travellers well re- 
member how, when the diligence passed the frontier of 
the Papal States and reached the free air of the Italian 
kingdom, there was a general sigh of relief and an 
unloosing of tongues. Then, at last, the passengers 
could speak without danger from an agent of police. 
The Franco-German war has done a vast amount of 
harm, but among its good results, the deliverance 
of Rome, the completion of the unity of Italy, stands 
second only to the unification of Germany. 

But on the after all, has unified Italy become ? 
She began with a Constitutional Monarchy and an 
active system of Parliamentary Government. But 
that system at present is partially suspended by the 
act of her own electorate and their representatives. 
“Transformism ”’ has destroyed the parties, and their 
union under an Old Parliamentary Hand has left 
nothing but party hatreds and ever disintegrating and 
recombining groups. The Parliament, indeed, does 
not appear to be represented at the celebration ; and 
if so, that celebration is eminently true to life. Italy 
succeeded to a set of heritages loaded with the ill 
effects of centuries of misrule. In the Kingdom of the 
two Sicilies, in the Romagna, even in Lombardy, has 
she made up arrears? Has the population of Naples 
progressed even as rapidly as that of Japan? Has 
not the Government blundered heavily over its efforts 
to improve their condition—in particular over its 
public works and railways, determined by electoral 
rather than economic considerations? Has it not 
maintained or restored the worst forms of taxation, 
and, in conjunction with the local authorities, 
absorbed one-third of the national income? And 
is it not the case that Italy is so imperfectly unified 
that some forty per cent. of the electorate is an 
unknown quantity, held back from politics by the 
action of the Vatican, while very considerable sections 
of the population are actively Socialist and Anarchic ? 
Yet, meanwhile, Italy continues hermegalomaniain the 











face of an increasing national debt now estimated at 
£471,000,000sterling. Her resources, already drained 
by her army and her fleet, are likely to be drained 
still more by her insensate colonial enterprise. She 
is ever ready to advertise herself as a Great Power, 
She offers, with equal promptitude, to back the 
Powers in Armenia or to reconquer the Soudan. 
Her Government calls discontent revolution, and 
meets it with courts-martial and savage measures of 
repression. At this moment, another outbreak 
in Sicily is threatened—at least, the Government 
acts as if it was. Three warships have been sent 
to Palermo, prominent Socialist leaders have been 
arrested. The Government, it is alleged by the 
Opposition Press, wants either to provoke an out- 
break, so as to have an excuse for fresh coercion, or 
at least to postpone that amnesty which has so long 
been promised and so long deferred. And the 
economic pressure is increasing. The revaluation of 
incomes for the tax on “richezza mobile” is pro- 
ceeding in North Italy. It must suffice here to say 
that the taxable incomes of well-to-do professional 
men and merchants—on which, after allowing for 
deductions, the tax comes to ten or eleven per cent. 
—have been raised by the valuers sixty, eighty, a 
hundred, in some cases three hundred percent. This 
in the face of general economic depression all over 
the world, and in Italy most of all! 

It is hardly surprising under such circumstances 
that certain partisans of the Papacy should hope 
for some arrangement by which the financial needs 
of Italy may be relieved at the price of Rome. Mr. 
Stoddard Dewey puts the politico-religious situation 
very clearly in another column; and this week the 
financial temptation has been put in a more definite 
form. The proposal made through the Daily Tele- 
graph to purchase the former Papal territory for 
£200,000,000, to be raised by public subscription, is 
believed to be an ingenious suggestion from across 
the Atlantic designed to open the way to an agita- 
tion in favour of an American Pope. Nothing in 
modern history would be more remarkable than such 
a consummation, nor, in all probability, more bene- 
ficial to the cause of the Roman Catholic Church. 
What might not an American or American-Irish 
Pope do—if he could only modify considerably the 
personnel of the Vatican—to secure the masses on the 
Continent and even in the United States! But the 
thing is impossible, and the preliminary purchase 
hardly less so. Yet there can be no question that 
the dangers of Italy are not decreasing; that the 
Vatican is holding the more devout section of the 
electorate in reserve ; and that before long the latter 
may offer its support to the Monarchy against 
Republicans or Federalists for some such price 
as the cession of Rome—or it may join with 
the Federalists, among whom, speaking broadly, 
may be counted even an ex-Premier, the Marquis 
di Rudini, to secure the same end in another 
way. In any case the future—if the strain on 
Italian endurance is not relaxed — must have 
strange developments instore. English Liberals have 
always been the most cordial sympathisers with the 
cause of Italian unity. They have given shelter and 
support to Garibaldi and Mazzini; they have heartily 
applauded the acquisition of Lombardy and Rome. 
But they cannot but think that a nation which by 
its Government systematically violates the Liberal 
creed is hardly behaving in a manner worthy of its 
heroic efforts in the past. If Italy will put away 
her megalomania and her coercion, reduce her arma- 
ments, modify her taxation, she will merit far more 
cordial sympathy from them than she can now hope 
to receive. If not, she can have no sure hopes—as 
the rumours of this week once more indicate—of 
maintaining that unity intact. 
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THE BENCH AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 





HE set-back of Local Veto and, for the moment, 
also of all the larger specifics for temperance 
reform may at least be expected to increase the 
sense of responsibility which magistrates feel for the 
regulation of the liquor traffic. Upon them must 
fall the whole burden, now and probably for several 
years tocome. The whole system of licensing is an 
admitted anomaly. That the regulation of a trade 
which affects the peace and comfort of the public to 
a unique degree should be solely in the hands of 
gentlemen nominated by the Lord Chancellor, 
is sufficiently strange in a country of free insti- 
tutions. That these gentlemen, who may at least 
be presumed to have local knowledge and local 
interests, should, in their turn, be liable to 
have their decisions reversed by a Bench of the 
neighbouring country gentlemen, adds a real 
touch of the whimsical to the proceedings. But 
there the system is, and it remains for the present 
our only means of holding in check the unnecessary 
multiplication of facilities for drinking. Taking the 
country as a whole, its results have in the past been 
eminently unsatisfactory. In most towns, and in a 
vast number of country districts, the number of 
public-houses is far in excess of the requirements of 
the most thirsty population. No one will question 
that statement, and everyone is aware that, apart 
from any repressive measures, and by the exercise 
of reasonable foresight the magistrates might 
have prevented it, and may still to a large extent 
prevent it for the coming generation. Yet 
when the Brewster Sessions come round at this 
time of the year we look in vain for 
signs of any positive policy on the part of 
the Bench. Glancing through the provincial 
papers, we see numerous warnings and reprimands, 
but very few licences actually cancelled, even 
where the records of the “house,” as set out by 
the police, seem to leave no loophole for mercy. 
Worse still, new applications are apparently 
granted with very little demur, and on no settled 
ratio of houses to population. Speculation on 
the probable needs of a supposed growing neigh- 
bourhood are permitted, with the result that the 
population remains stationary while the “ houses ” 
multiply. Lord Salisbury, as we all remember, 
has said that a multiplication of public-houses 
no more tends to the increase of drunkenness 
than the multitude of bonnet-shops aggravates the 
habit of buying bonnets. Wives of the poorer 
class will probably dissent as emphatically from the 
first proposition as husbands of the wealthier will 
undoubtedly dissent from the second. No one that 
knows the poor at close quarters will doubt for an 
instant that the increase of public-houses is the 
increase of an assailing temptation to many thou- 
sands, or that sobriety must be encouraged by 
keeping the number within limits. That point is 
really not worth arguing. It is the assumption on 
which the whole licensing system is based. If proof 
is needed, we may point to the fact that free trade 
in liquor has been tried in at least one great town, 
with results which led to the speediest reversal of 
that policy. But what is needed is not to prove the 
obvious, but to persuade the licensing justices to 
realise it, and act upon it according to some settled 
policy. 

To show how much may be done by a Bench 
which takes a serious view of its duties and deter- 
mines to act systematically, we called attention last 
year to the unquestionable improvement now being 
made in Liverpool—the very town in which the 
above-mentioned free liquor experiment was made 
a few years ago. For several years past a 











gradual but steady diminution of licences has been 
effected by the magistrates, who have at the same 
time shown the utmost caution in acceding to new 
applications. Nor does their work by any means end 
there. There is always at hand for their guidance 
a “ black-list ” of houses which can b2 most effectu- 
ally bound over to keep the peace, or, on repetition 
of offence, be suppressed without compunction on 
the part of the Bench. The police supervision—upon 
which, of course, the success of this system must 
ultimately depend—is, by all accounts, most care- 
fully organised. It is encouraging to know that 
this plan, continued as a settled policy for several 
years together, has already produced a marked im- 
provement in Liverpool. 

Here, then, is an example of what might be done 
everywhere, even under the present system, if the 
magistrates generally were ready to take up the 
matter in earnest. There is no question of their 
powers; the bench can do what they please with 
a licence, with or without stating the grounds of 
their action, as the case of Sharp v. Wakefield has 
finally determined. The obstacles are not legal but 
natural inertia and the rather exaggerated views of 
“ property ’’ which are apt to prevail among the 
class from which the unpaid magistracy are chiefly 
drawn. It is so much easier and so much more 
popular to take a passive and mechanical view of 
these licensing duties—to renew all, unless over- 
whelming cause is shown to the contrary, to run 
through the business quickly instead of spending 
hours over laborious inquiry and controversy. It 
seems so much more solemn and serious @ 
matter to “destroy a property” by with- 
holding a licence than to incur the less palpable 
and tangible risk of injuring the morals of the 
community by its continuance. The first is a solid 
matter—reducible to pounds, shillings, and pence ; the 
second, easily denied and, in the nature of things, 
not easily proved. Then, in some cases, there is 
the invidious task of dealing with properties in 
which brother justices of the brewing trade, influ- 
ential though absent, may have a direct interest. 
Peace and quiet, and the interests of friendship, 
all counsel non-intervention. These obstacles may 
be overcome where there are a few justices 
determined to take the matter seriously, to 
devise a regular system, and pursue it from 
year to year without fear or favour. There may 
be model justices pursuing a strict and careful 
public-house policy, just as there are model Boards 
of Guardians who pursue a charity organisation 
policy. But in either case the numbers of these 
bodies will be limited, and they will depend upon 
the zeal of a few individuals. Liverpool is fortunate. 
in having found a particularly zealous and enlightened 
chairman in Mr. Thomas Hughes; but such good 
fortune is not, we fear, to be expected everywhere. 
We hope something of Lord Herschell’s recently 
created J.P.’s, but for real and sustained improve- 
ment all over the country we must look still to 
that thorough overhauling of the licensing laws and 
licensing authorities which must come sooner or 
later. 

We have mentioned several of the causes which 
tend to lower the standard of the licensing authori- 
ties, but one remains to be noticed which, we observe, 
is receiving a good deal of attention in various parts 
of the country. This arises out of the system of tied 
houses which is being actively criticised on many 
good grounds just now. It is alleged that justices 
in many districts display undue leniency to these 
houses, partly on the ground that it is a serious 
matter to attack the big brewers to whom they are 
tied, and partly on the ground that the said big 
brewers may be trusted to supersede the offending 
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publicans with more competent persons. The latter 
expectation is plausible but by no means always 
fulfilled. Moreover, to entertain it is to erect a double 
standard of justice, a standard which is lenient to the 
big brewer and severe to the publican who conducts his 
own house. The first is allowed a respite, while the 
second is summarily cut off. At least that would be 
the conclusion, if the thing were pushed to its logical 
conclusion. The more ordinary and almost inevitable 
result, so it is affirmed, is that both are spared and 
the standard lowered. If this allegation is well- 
founded it is by no means the least serious of the 
consequences which follow from the “ tied’’ system. 


FINANCE. 
eunetiiem 

HE Stock Markets have been somewhat better 
this week than last, but business has by no 
means been as active as for some weeks past. In 
the South African department there has been very 
large and influential buying from the Continent, and 
in the face of some Continental failures there has 
been a very remarkable rise. But at home operators 
have been more inclined to sell than to buy, partly 
because those who were unable to get accommoda- 
tion at the last settlement are still clearing out, and 
partly because of the Jewish holidays at the end of 
the week. The tone, however, is very good, and 
there is a general expectation that after the settle- 
ment next week there will be a further advance. It 
is to be hoped that the expectation will be disap- 
pointed, for, speaking generally, prices are already 
too high. Of course there are exceptions; 
but on the whole, speculation has advanced too 
rapidly and too far during the past three or four 
months, and it is much to be desired that there 
should now be a pause. In the American depart- 
ment there was a recovery on Tuesday; but we 
would again warn our readers not to be led away by 
the sanguine estimates of the City and of New York. 
The Treasury reserve is now nearly 95 millions of 
dollars—that is to say, it is nearly 5 million dollars 
lower than the safe minimum ; and the shipments of 
gold are going on upon a considerable scale. The 
reserve would be much smaller were it not that the 
loan syndicate and the National banks are paying 
in gold to support the Treasury. But in spite of 
all their efforts the withdrawals exceed the receipts. 
If this continues for any length of time there may 
be a recurrence of serious distrust. In the South 
American department prices have been firm, and 
there is an inclination to hope for a marked im- 
provement, especially in Argentine industrial 
securities, more particularly railways. There is no 
doubt that trade is improving; but there has been a 
considerable rise during the past few months, and it 
may not improbably be found that the fall in 
Buenos Ayres gold premium may check the pro- 
sperity of the farmers. In British securities of all 
kinds there has not been much doing, prices being 
exceedingly high. The foreign Bourses continue 
firm; even Spanish has risen further, although 
the outlook is exceedingly discouraging. It is 
reported, indeed, that negotiations are going on in 
Paris for a large loan secured on the Tobacco 
Monopoly. That may account for the rise in Spanish 

bonds, but cannot change the situation for long. 
The silver market is rather better. There are 
rumours that there is to be another Russo-Chinese 
loan, the money being raised in France; and it has 
been announced, further, that railway building in 
China has been sanctioned by the Emperor. In 
spite of all that, however, there has luckily been 
a check to the rather wild speculation in rupee 
paper that was going on last week, and there has 
been some decline in the Eastern exchanges, with 
the result that the India Council on Wednesday 
did not sell quite the whole amount of drafts offered 
for tender, and the price secured for what was 





disposed of was slightly lower than the week before. 
In other silver securities, however, speculation is 
going on. It is a dangerous game, and the investor 
proper should not be led away by all the rumours 
current. Silver will probably rise somewhat by-and- 
by; but there is nothing to indicate an early ad- 
vance. Meantime, the accumulation of unemployed 
money in London and all the other great financial 
centres is becoming more and more pronounced, 
The Bank of England, for example, during the week 
ended Wednesday night, received nearly £900,000 in 
gold, and the supplies coming forward are immense, 
Money, therefore, is very cheap, and is likely to con- 
tinue so for a considerable time to come. Faurther- 
more, trade is improving. As yet the improvement is 
not very marked, consequently there is not much 
demand for money for trade purposes. In the long 
run, of course, the great development of trade must 
make the rates of interest and discount very much 
higher; but that will take time. Meanwhile, im- 
provement in trade and cheap money will continue 
to stimulate speculation. The cautious investor will 
do well to bear this carefully in mind, and not be 
led away by over-optimist expectations. 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


J ONDAY.—It is a pity that men so _ well-in- 

tentioned as the yachtsmen who met last week 
at New York should have come to such hopeless grief 
in their attempt to decide whether the Valkyrie or 
the Defender is the faster boat. There seems to be 
some danger now of international jealousies arising 
out of a harmless sporting affair, and of our relations 
with the United States being embittered instead of 
improved by Lord Dunraven’s visit to the “other 
side.” This is surely unreasonable. Probably both 
Lord Dunraven and the owner of the Defender feel 
rather sore; for that is always the way with sports- 
men who have a difference with each other. But 
why two great nations should also feel sore because 
there has been a breakdown in the arrangements for 
a sailing-match, it is difficult to understand. 

I see, however, that the ever-vigilant Mr. G. W. 
Smalley, who now acts as New York reporter for 
the Times, has communicated to the readers of that 
journal the true reason why there is so much 
irritation on the part of Americans. It is all due 
to the wicked Radicals in this country. The Tory 
press has treated the incidents connected with the 
recent races in a spirit of gentlemanly forbearance 
that has flattered the American people. The odious 
Radical newspapers, on the other hand, have been so 
“ unmannerly "—Mr. G. W. Smalley is as great upon 
manners as the late Mr. Turveydrop—in their 
comments that they have caused bitter offence in 
America. So another crime is to be imputed to the 
shameless Radicals. Unfortunately, however, Mr. 
Smalley does not supply us with any proof of his 
assertion, and we are therefore left in some doubt 
as to whether he has not allowed himself to be 
deceived. However the case may be, Radicals as 
well as Tories regret that there should have been 
any difference between the rival yachtsmen, and are 
earnest in their hope that the unpleasantness may 
speedily be forgotten. 

Tuesday.—The newspapers have begun to discuss 
the very remarkable article by Lord Crewe to which 
I called attention last week. It is seldom that an 
ex-Viceroy opens his mind so freely on the subject 
of Ireland as Lord Crewe has done in this article. 
More rarely still is it that a man who has filled that 
position, and who has had to play his part during 4 
time of such passionate excitement as the last three 
years, is able to write upon the burning question 
with so complete a freedom from bitterness and 
partisanship. Lord Crewe is one of the younger 
men in the Liberal party who are bound to go far 
—that is to say, unless those sapient Radicals who 
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dream of attacking the House of Lords by boycot- 
ting every Peer, without regard to his talents or his 
opinions, do not insist upon having his head served 
up to them ona charger. I think that craze, how- 
ever, is on the wane. 

As a matter of fact, at the present moment 
domestic politics are almost a blank. Every day, 
it is true, brings a stray M.P. or so into view; but 
he is only “ passing through,” and he “ knows nothing 
of what is happening.” There is a sufficient reason 
for this, inasmuch as nothing whatever is happening. 
Even the intriguers of our side and the malcontents 
of the other party are at rest. Mr. Labouchere is 
seeking—and, I sincerely trust, finding—a renewal 
of health at Cadenabbia; Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett 
is in Scotland, and having delivered his soul on the 
subject of Mr. Chamberlain, has relapsed into 
momentary silence; Sir Albert Rollit, after sup- 
porting the Lord Mayor at Bordeaux, has gone to 
the Pyrenees. Only the journalists are left in town, 
and they are put to sore straits in order to find 
subjects on which to write—as witness the corre- 
spondence columns of the Times. 

I hear that the Emperor of Germany—to whom 
Lord Lonsdale pays compliments this morning that 
recall the language of courtiers under Elizabeth or 
James the First—was by no means so amiable as usual 
during the recent manoeuvres. He seems to be 
worried and anxious, and treated some of his dis- 
tinguished guests rather cavalierly. No doubt there 
is a good deal in the state of Continental politics 
to cause anxious moments to the Emperor, and his 
domestic affairs have also their unpleasant features. 
One would hardly be surprised if there were before 
long a fresh change in the personnel of the German 
Government. 

Wednesday.—It is said that one night this week 
the editor and principal writers of one of the daily 
newspapers found themselves absolutely at a loss to 
discover a suitable subject for the “ first leader ”"— 
that portentous utterance which deals only with 
questions of high policy, and which is supposed to 
be capable of shaking thrones and Cabinets. Judg- 
ing by my paper this morning, I should imagine that 
the difficulty of finding a good political subject must 
have recurred last night—not in one, but in all the 
newspaper offices. Here is the Times, for example, 
devoting its first article to Mr. Flinders Petrie’s 
discursive speculations upon the question of com- 
parative civilisations, and its second to the 
horrible murder at Plaistow. No doubt both are 
very interesting subjects in their way. Certainly 
the tragedy at Plaistow is one of the most gruesome 
incidents of the century end. But it speaks volumes 
for the deadness of the political world and of all 
things political, that they should be the only topics 
treated by the leading journal. I imagine that if 
English journalists still devoted as much of their 
attention as they were wont to do in former days to 
foreign affairs, they would not be so sorely put to it 
for subjects about which to write. Nobody can look 
at the European situation just now without seeing 
how steadily all the currents of activity are moving 
in the direction of a great catastrophe. Of course 
war has been notoriously on the carpet any year since 
1871, and it would be foolish to adopt an alarmist tone 
when one’s fears have so often been dissipated in 
the past. But there are some very curious and very 
ominous features in the situation to-day. The French 
offer of Bizerta to Russia as a naval station on the 
Mediterranean is, for example, a direct challenge 
to this country. Bizerta—which has been converted 
into a great naval stronghold by France, in spite of 
her clear promises to the contrary—is the one port 
that may be said to threaten, if it does not com- 
mand, Malta. A Russian fleet there cannot be re- 
garded as an omen of peace. Nor is it indicative of 
pacific relations between us and Russia that an 
English yachting party, with so inoffensive a person 
as Lord Sheffield at its head, should have been rudely 
ordered out of Sebastopol, apparently for no other 
reason than that it was English. The Czar remains 





as pacific in his desires as ever; but for the moment 
he is little better than a puppet in stronger hands. 
It is not England only, however, that excites the 
evil passions of Russian politicians at present. I 
believe that Prince Hohenlohe, despite the inspired 
accounts of the cordiality of his reception at St. 
Petersburg, discovered during his recent visit to 
that place that the feeling among the official classes 
towards Germany was one of bitter hostility. 

Thursday.—A good deal is being made of the 
case of one Brooks, to whom Mr. Balfour, as First 
Lord of the Treasury, has just presented a sum of 
£200 out of the Royal Bounty. If the statements 
regarding Brooks which appear in Truth are 
accurate, it is difficult to imagine a more scandalous 
neglect of duty than that of which Mr. Balfour has 
been guilty in his dispensation of the limited sum 
which represents the interest of the Crown in the 
case of necessitous literary men and other public 
servants. I am told that the dossier of this Mr. 
Brooks was preserved at the Treasury, so that Mr. 
Balfour might easily have learned all about him if 
he had chosen to take the trouble which other First 
Lords have invariably taken when dispensing the 
Royal Bounty. But Mr. Balfour is superior to the obli- 
gations that weigh upon ordinary mortals. Above all, 
he is quite superior to the duty of taking ordinary 
pains in the performance of those official duties for 
the discharge of which he receives a handsome 
salary. I know that during the brief term of his 
First Lordship of the Treasury, in 1892, there was a 
case even more startling than this of Mr. Brooks in 
connection with his dispensation of the Royal 
Bounty. Apparently Mr. Balfour looks upon that 
fund as something which he is to dispense purely at 
his own pleasure and without the slightest regard 
to the conditions that have governed all his pre- 
decessors in distributing it. It is difficult to account 
for his cynical indifference to the merits of the cases 
brought before him unless it be on the ground of his 
incorrigible idleness. It is strange, indeed, that a 
man who has unquestionably many good qualities 
should have united with them so many qualities 
of an opposite character. Some day the false 
glamour with which sundry of his admirers of both 
parties have invested him will be dispelled, and the 
world will then be not a little startled by the revela- 
tion of the real man. 

It is amusing to read in some newspapers the 
stories that are being circulated regarding Mr. 
Gladstone—obviously with the intention of making 
it appear that if he has not lost his interest in 
English politics, he has at all events lost his interest 
in the future of the Liberal party. Nothing could 
possibly be further from the truth than this idea. 
I had an opportunity of talking the other day to 
a friend who has just spent some time at Hawarden, 
and he told me of the intense interest that Mr. 
Gladstone still takes in the future of the party of 
which he was so long the chief, and of the deep 
concern he felt over its recent defeat. He is far too 
loyal to his successor in the Premiership to meddle 
in any way in the controversies of the hour. Even 
on the question of reorganisation, which is now 
coming more and more clearly to the front, he 
declines to allow himself to be drawn by any out- 
sider. But all his sympathies, and all the help that 
he is able to give, are at the service of his old party 
and its leader, and nothing can be more preposterous 
than the ridiculous story which has found currency 
in some quarters to the effect that he is inclining 
more and more, especially on Church questions, to 
the policy of the Tory party. There has never been 
any going back on Mr. Gladstone’s part since he 
first broke the bonds of the Toryism of his youth, 
and there is most assuredly no sign or thought of 
going back now. 

Friday.—At last we have something more than a 
negative policy from the Tory Government. Having 
with remarkable coolness “ chucked” a large number 
of the causes for which before the election they pro- 
fessed to be most earnest, they have now chosen 
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their first battle-horse. It is to be denominational 
education—in other words, the endowment of the 
sects. Mr. Balfour and his cousin, Lord Cranborne, 
have been corresponding together, and they are 
agreed in feeling that it is altogether intolerable that 
those who believe in particular dogmas should not 
be at liberty to draw upon the public purse for the 
cost of teaching those dogmas. This is their 
ostensible argument, and I see that the Times 
interprets it in the broadest fashion. Churchmen 
and Dissenters, Jews and Roman Catholics, are all to 
be allowed to pillage the unhappy tax-payer in 
order to teach the doctrines of their own particular 
sect. As a matter of fact, however, Lord Cranborne 
and his friends are not thinking of Dissenters, or 
Jews, or even of Roman Catholics. Their sole desire 
is to get more money for the Church of England, 
and at the same time to starve the public schools, 
Well, there was once a Chamberlain. He had a 
good deal to say about a national system of edu- 
cation, and about the arrogance and avarice of the 
managers of Church schools in the year 1870. It 
has been understood that, on this subject at all 
events, he had not changed his mind. We shall see. 
I confess I would be interested in learning that the 
old Education League had summoned a meeting at 
Birmingham to consider this new attack upon the 
public schools. 








THE SPOILS SYSTEM UNDER THE MICROSCOPE. 


HE civie revival in the United States shows no 
sign of abatement. The American papers by 
the last mail were full of evidence as to the awaken- 
ing of the public mind as to the need of reform, 
especially in the administration of great cities. One 
of the most striking characteristics of the altered 
tone which prevails is the readiness on the part of 
the witnesses to testify. Hitherto it was almost 
impossible to obtain evidence. Now, guilty persons 
are “turning Queen’s evidence,’ as we would say, 
in all directions. One of the most remarkable of 
these cases has just been reported from New Orleans. 
The late manager of the street-car lines in that city 
recently described to a grand jury how “ the street- 
car steal" was passed through the Council. As the 
result of his evidence two councilmen were sent to 
the penitentiary, and one of these guilty councilmen 
finding himself confronted with the prospect of five 
years in gaol, decided, in American phrase, “to 
squeal.” He squealed to such an extent that when 
the grand jury finished his testimony it found that 
nineteen councillors were accused of taking bribes. 
As five others had previously been convicted of 
similar offences, the chronicler remarks: “It is not 
likely there will be many City Fathers left in a few 
months.” 

In another direction gratifying progress is re- 
ported. On the 26th of August the Civil Service 
law went into operation in Chicago. According to 
the provisions of that law all the existing holders of 
offices under the City continue in office subject to 
dismissal by superior officer, but when they are dis- 
missed they can fill in an application to take the 
examination, and when appointed after examination 
they are free from dismissal excepting for mis- 
conduct. On the first day 2,100 persons took out 
applications for examination before the Civil Service 
Commission. Five hundred of these were from 
people who wished to be employed as general 
labourers, for Civil Service reform in Chicago goes 
down to the hod-men. Eight per cent. of the 
applicants were women. It was noticed that the 
men who filled in the applications for examination 
papers were of a very different stamp from the 
politicians and heelers who always crowd the City 
Hall seeking for appointments under the old régime. 
It is, of course, too soon to say how it will work, but 
so far all seems to be going well. 

As if to emphasise the need of this great revolu- 
tion, there has been a series of revelations as to how 





the spoils system worked out in what we should call 
the poor law administration of Cook County, of 
which Chicago forms a part. Few Englishmen have 
ever heard the name of Cook County, but it is the 
administrative entity which manages ali the affairs 
of the city of Chieago relating to the care of the 
sick, the indigent poor, the provision for imbeciles 
and other afilicted. he Commissioners cf Cook 
County are the most important governing body in 
Chicago after the City Council. The poorhouse of 
Cook County stands at Dunning, a place which, 
although within the city limits, can only be reached 
by a railway journey of from half to three-quarters 
of an hour. The institution was shamefally 
overcrowded at the time of my visit. One of 
the largest living - rooms, occupied during the 
day by a considerable number of consumptive 
patients, in the evening was filled up with 
additional beds brought in from the corridors, so 
that the whole room formed one expanse of occupied 
beds, all the floor-space being utilised for accommo- 
dating the surplus patients. When I visited the 
institution it was shortly after an election. In 
talking to the nurses and others who had the care 
of the insane, I found, to my surprise, that they had 
little or none of the knowledge that seemed natural 
and necessary to their positions. They explained 
they had just come in, all the employees having been 
changed as a result of the election. It seemed 
something horrible, almost incredible, to think of 
the sudden ejection of nurses and attendants, who 
had learned to know the patients and had gained 
their confidence, in order to replace them by doubt- 
ful strangers, whose only merit was that they had 
friends among those who had come out on top in the 
last election. The employees, however, seemed to 
think it was quite in the order of the universe that 
such things should be. 

Many piquant details were given me as to the 
method in which the commissioners exercised their 
patronage. One of the mysteries was the system of 
trading which went on between the commissioners 
themselves. One City Father, an elect of the people, 
would trade off, I was told, three laundresses against 
one carpenter, or give a couple of bakers for a 
plumber. “Because, you see,” said my informant, 
“it is not every commissioner that wants to fill all 
the posts that are allotted to him, and hence it is 
necessary for him to make a deal with his brother 
commissioners who have as their share the posts 
which he wants.” This seemed somewhat mys- 
terious; but, thanks to a recent investigation in 
Chicago, a flood of light has been turned upon the 
working of the system before which all is made 
clear. 

It came about in this way: The first week in 
August a poor unfortunate Hungarian of the name 
of Budizick went mad upon the subject of religion. 
He quoted Scripture incessantly, declaring that he 
could see angels floating about in the air, which may 
or may not have been true; but when he failed to 
convince others of the objective reality of his visions, 
he went raving mad, and was then put in a strait- 
waistcoat, and was sent off to the insane asylum at 
Dunning. Within twelve hours after his admission 
he is found lying dead. When the medical officer 
was called in he made the following report :— 


“T found a bruise on the forehead one and a half inches in 
diameter—in the skin only. The skin over the front of the chest 
was black and blue; the breast-bone was broken in two places; 
the ribs, from the second to the tenth on the right side, were 
broken, the fourth, fifth, and sixth ribs each being broken in two 
places ; on the left side the ribs from the third to the tenth were 
broken, the seventh rib in two places. The right side of the 
chest contained a pint of blood, and the left chest four ounces; 
the abdomen contained six ounces of blood. Otherwise the 
organs of the body were healthy. I am of the opinion that 
the supposed George Budizick came to his death from shock 
and hemorrhage, following the fracture of his ribs.” 


The coroner's jury declared itself unable to 
ascertain how the injuries were received, but it 
was quite obvious to anyone that the unfortunate 
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patient had been kicked or trampled to death. 
Within a few hours two attendants, by name Gough 
and Anderson, confessed that finding him trouble- 
some they had knocked him down and murdered 
him. As this occurrence had been by no means the 
only ugly episode that had happened at Dunning, 
the confession of the attendants naturally caused 
a great commotion; and the Cook County Com- 
missioners, finding their administration challenged, 
appointed a special commission of inquiry into the 
whole question. This commission of inquiry con- 
tained two ladies, who, as results proved, took a more 
active part in the investigation than all their male 
colleagues—Mrs. J. M. Flower, whom I met when 
in Chicago as a leading member of the Board of 
Education; and Miss Jane Addams, the well-known 
head of Hull House, which is probably one of the 
best of all the college settlements that have sprung 
up since the founding of Toynbee. It was before 
this commission that the truth came out as to the 
working of the spoils system. 

When the commission began sitting, the question 
at once arose as to how it was that the murderers 
had received appointments as attendants of the 
insane? What were their qualifications? Who 
had recommended them? ete. Then it was that 
the whole working of the spoils system in Cook 
County was unveiled before the eyes of the public 
on the testimony of the commissioners themselves. 
The patronage of the Cook County Commissioners 
amounts to not far short of £4,000 per month—that is, 
nearly £800 a week are paid in salaries to the officials 
at the poorhouse, hospital, and other institutions. 
There are fifteen commissioners, and the patronage 
is divided among them. Not equally, however, be- 
cause “to the victors belong the spoils,” and the 
members of the majority seemed to have claimed 
a right to about twice as much patronage as that 
which was allotted to the members of the minority. 
There was a good deal of difficulty about dividing 
this patronage, but after much squabbling and 
caucusing it was fixed up. Mr. Commissioner 
Cunning, who was the chairman of the committee 
on patronage, thus explained how it was worked :— 


“ We figured up the amount in money that the county pay in 
salaries ; then we selected the positions from the year-book, 
made fifteen lists, and put a good job and a bad job together. 
For instance, we put in first a cashier and then a scrub-woman, 
and when we got to the attendants each commissioner got five 
on his list. Each commissioner had absolute authority to fill 
those five positions. Whoever he sent out was to be put on the 
pay-roll, irrespective of capacity or special fitness.” 

Miss Addams asked: “How was it if the old 
attendants were retained and there were no 
vacancies?" The answer of the patronage com- 
mittee was short and to the point: “There were 
not supposed to be any retained.” That is to say, 
that after the election there was a clean sweep. 
The chairman of the patronage committee then 
went on to explain how one piece of patronage 
was traded off against another. He said that he 
himself traded off his five attendants and got other 
places. The system works in this fashion. An 
attendant is paid £5 a month, and a storekeeper 
£15. Hence, in the tariff of exchange which ruled 
at Dunning, the right of appointing three attendants 
was equal to the right of appointing one store- 
keeper, the salary of an attendant being one-third 
that of a storekeeper. Any commissioner who 
had a friend who had a pull who wanted a store- 
keeper’s place, would have to buy it from the 
lucky commissioner to whom it was allotted, paying 
for it an equivalent in the patronage of minor 
positions. Further detail was given as to the 
original allocation of the places. When the fifteen 
lists were made out they were all put in a hat and 
each commissioner drew out a list at random, and if the 
ticket he had drawn did not suit the requirements of 
his friends, he set to work to trade off the appoint- 
ments he did not want for those which he did. 
Business seems to have gone on smoothly enough, 
but one curious note deserves to be mentioned. As 





soon as the new Board was elected, they formally 
adopted what is called the Civil Service rule, which 
was to the effect that all the old employees should 
remain where they were. This rule was passed, and 
then—all old employees were dismissed! When 
asked how this was, the chairman of the patronage 
committee said, “ Well, that was adopted for effect ” 
—a kind of homage to virtue which is very 
touching. 

Speaking concerning maintaining discipline and 
efficiency when the appointments were made by 
political influence, Mrs. Flower asked who was the 
judge of the competency of an employee? The 
reply was characteristic: ‘‘ You have been among 
politicians a good while, and you know how such 
things go.” Being challenged to make a more 
definite answer, the witness muttered something 
about the heads of departments. Then he was 
asked “whether the pull that the individual 
employee had on the commissioner had not a great 
deal more to do with it than the impartial judgment 
of the head of the department?” 

“Of course,” was the reply, “if there was a 
strong pull, the head of a department would fail to 
see a good many defects.” 

“ Would it follow,” said Mrs. Flower, pressing a 
point, “that if the man had a good strong pull, that 
the head of the department would hate to make any 
complaint against him for fear he himself would lose 
his position?” “I think that is the fact,” said the 
witness. “There is no doubt that the want of per- 
manency of these positions cripples the public 
service.” 

It surely is obvious. The wonder is not that the 
efficacy should be crippled, but that the public 
service should be carried on at all under such condi- 
tions. As the Chicago paper remarked, commenting 
on the commissioner’s evidence, after he had 
spoken :— 

“No one wondered that there has been detected a murder, 
that murders are said to have been concealed ; that disease has 
been created by improper food; that the lunatics are badly 
attended, miserably clothed, and generally neglected. And no 
one wondered when it was mentioned that a story of boodling 
in connection with the purchase of groceries had just been un- 
earthed in the city.” 


The investigation into the boodling charges is 
still being prosecuted by a special committee, of 
which Mrs. Flower is chairwoman, although at the 
meeting she is usually addressed as “ Mrs. Chairman.” 
It is evident that the Civil Service laws did not come 
into operation in Chicago a day too soon. 


W. T. STEAD. 








SCIENCE AND PRACTICE AT IPSWICH. 





HE meeting of the British Association at Ipswich 

is remarkable for the unusual number of papers 
dealing with the practical outcomes of scientific 
investigation. The proportion of purely technical 
and professional science has been exceptionally 
small, and the titles of the papers published in the 
“ Journal” of the Association from day to day have 
afforded none of the usual cheap fun to the local 
newspaper men. Among the discussions, the most 
important were, as was to be anticipated in East 
Anglia, those dealing with agriculture and technical 
agricultural teaching. The old-established Chemical 
Section met its new-born sister, the Botanical 
Section, to consider the latter problem. Of course, 
no definite conclusion was reached, for these 
discussions are only intended as a means to seek for 
the truth by the collation of facts and the com- 
parison of ideas. But one or two facts of the 
greatest importance were elicited. Our agricul- 
turists are, on the whole, far behind those of even 
minor Continental States in the arts of bringing 
their produce into a marketable condition—that is 
to say, of producing fairly constant supplies in fairly 
uniform condition. To this we owe the supplanting 
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of home-made butter by supplies from Denmark, 
Holland, and Brittany. Again, we are far behind 
many countries in the provision of agricuitural 
institutes for the record of climatic conditions and 
productivity from year to year; the inspection and 
analysis of soils, manures, and seeds; the investiga- 
tion of economic plant-life in health and disease— 
of remedies for plant diseases, and weapons against 
the animals hostile to crops; and, finally, for the 
dissemination of information useful to agriculturists 
in language suited to their understanding. Con- 
veniently united with these institutes are agricul- 
tural schools, where the farmers’ sons and daughters 
can learn their trades at no great distance from 
their own homes. In these islands such institutes 
have been hitherto few, imperfectly organised, and 
badly equipped; and native teachers, as we point 
out elsewhere, are hardly obtainable. But the 
activity of the County Councils, and the growing 
zeal for technical education on the part of the 
general public, if not of the class affected, is im- 
proving matters: as in the case of the new institute 
opened this week in connection with University 
College, Nottingham. 

But it is not enough for these institutes to be 
provided ; the agriculturist needs to be awakened to 
a sense of his shortcomings, and to realise where 
he can find help. Thus the Irish Board of National 
Education a few years ago sent out itinerant dairy- 
instructresses, provided with the necessary outfit to 
teach by precept and example, wherever a committee 
could be formed and milk provided. The localities 
which availed themselves of their services were for 
some time few, and the teachers enjoyed or suffered 
from an excess of vacations ; but we understand that 
the demand for their teaching has latterly overtaken 
the supply if not outstripped it. 

If we turn to the Economic Section, we note, 
besides the inevitable canter of Bimetallism, some 
very thoughtful papers on Agriculture in East 
Anglia, and the relations of farmer and tenant. It 
is obvious that the older economists could not foresee 
the effects of ready, cheap, international communi- 
cation on the distribution of agricultural produce, 
and the new opportunities and temptations to the 
peasantry to migrate to the cities. If the postulates 
and principles of “ the dismal science"’ be unchanged, 
as Professor Nicholson told the Association at Not- 
tingham two years ago, its deductions and applica- 
tions have to be worked out afresh in connection 
with new facts and unsuspected factors. The vexed 
question of preferential railway rates was raised anew, 
and we may fairly expect to hear much more of it. 

The Botanical Section, sitting alone, had the 
advantage of hearing an admirable lecture on 
yeast from Professor Hansen of Copenhagen. In 
his laboratory pure yeasts are grown and tested 
under all conditions as to their value to the brewer, 
the distiller, and the bread-maker. For it is only 
by such means that fermentations can be kept from 
going wrong, and that the manufacturer can work 
with the same precision as the chemist. It is to the 
methods of Louis Pasteur, elaborated successively 
by De Bary, Van Tieghem, and Koch, that we owe 
the power of isolating the minute organisms. that 
constitute the various species of yeast and its 
diseases, so that we can now find out what is the 
fault when fermentations go wrong, when wine or 
beer is “ sick,” or bread bitter or sour. Hansen has 
found that by appropriate means of culture he can 
obtain races of yeast with definitely greater or less 
powers of alcoholic fermentation than their forbears 
—a matter of the greatest economic importance. 

The zoologists of Section D were equally prac- 
tical, dealing with the culture of edible fish, and 
with the relations of the oyster to sewage and 
typhoid fever. The researches of Professors Boyce 
and Herdman have shown that the oyster will 
thrive in water much contaminated by sewage, and 
that if, as appears unfortunately true, during this 
régime it is liable to give typhoid fever to the 
consumer, all danger can probably be removed by 





leaving the oysters to purify themselves in a flow 
of clean aerated sea-water. The pressing question 
of the supply and growth of bait—a question 
which, on the “French coast” of Newfound. 
land, has proved a _ source of _ international 
complications—was fully considered and valuable 
suggestions made for the increase of mussels and 
cuttle-fish. Somewhat out of place was Dr. Percy 
Frankland’s paper on Bacteria in our water 
supplies, which should have rightly come before the 
botanists; he showed that the powers of self- 
purification of rivers have been exaggerated, but can 
be effectively supplemented by merely storing in 
clean reservoirs. From our present standpoint 
mechanical science was of course well to the fore; 
and elaborate schemes were propounded of light 
railways “ to take up as they go,” and local telephone 
networks to be managed economically in agricultural 
districts. 

The practical side of Geology was shown in the 
consideration of the probability of finding coal seams 
under the whole of south-east England by deep 
borings, with a maximum depth of 1,600 feet. This 
is by no means prohibitive for profitable mining, and 
we know that workable beds have been found at 
Dover. The erosion of the East Coast has 
already reduced Her Majesty’s dominions consider- 
ably in recent times; and during the past season 
the sea has made great inroads as near Ipswich 
as Southwold and Aldeburgh. 

The chief discussion in the Anthropological section 
was of singular importance, based as it was on the 
key struck by the President in his opening address. 
“How are inferior races to be dealt with?” 
Dr. Petrie said that he did not believe that an 
individual could acquire much more than a tenth 
more ideas than his parents had, and that the 
effort to “civilise the native” by substituting our 
own complex ideas and customs could only be 
disastrous. This was the general view of the various 
speakers—all experts, as the wise limitation had been 
laid down that no one who had no personal experience 
should join inthedebate. Especial stress was laid on 
the much greater success of the Russian, and still more 
the Malay, in dealing with subject races, owing totheir 
respect for native customs and their utilisation of 
native institutions. Professor Haddon pointed out a 
blot in missionary teaching on which Dickens long ago 
laid his finger —the confusion between European 
costume and improved morals. Virchow, the German 
physiologist and senator, long ago opened a speech 
in Parliament on some question of nationalities by 
saying: “ We have, in the first place, to consider the 
question, Is Darwin’s theory of descent correct ?, 
And we ourselves, if we wish to avoid the difficulties 
of the Southern United States, must base our colonial 
policy on the application to facts of the results of 
the scientific study of the races of man. The 
neglect of this has led in the past to the cruel 
extermination of such races as the Tasmanian, and 
to the moral deterioration of the British settler. 

We are tempted to go further, and show how the 
customs of cannibalism in Africa, so fully discussed, 
have important bearings on the Congo question ; 
but the limits of space forbid. No one who was 
present at the Ipswich meeting, or read care- 
fully the reports of the proceedings of the sections, 
can reject the conclusion that the labour of the 
professional follower of science is producing a 
harvest most valuable to men of all classes, from 
the statesman to the day-labourer. 








THE RAILWAY MUDDLE. 


[ is commonly supposed that public opinion is 
all-powerful in this country. Parliament is its 
creature; illustrious personages defer to it; even 
the Duke of Cambridge is not so Olympian as to 
disregard it entirely. Yet there are limits to its 
authority; there are sanctuaries which it never 
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penetrates. In certain railway board-rooms, for 
example, public opinion is quite unheeded. Indignant 
travellers may hammer at the door; a copy of the 
Times, with a stone inside, may hurtle through the 
window; but the placid deities of the board-room 
transact the business of unpunctuality and mis- 
management unmoved. Dagon was not more in- 
sensible to criticism. Possibly, the Dagons of our 
Southern railways amuse their leisure by reading in 
the Times columns of irritation against irrational 
delays. They may smile broadly at tales of the 
express which is always an hour late, and laugh out- 
right at the plight of the passengers from Ostend, 
kept at Dover last Sunday till the time advertised 
for arrival in London, with no consolation but tea 
and bread and butter in the interval. There was a 
German in the company who craved for his native 
beer, and was full of pathetic wonder at the ad- 
ministration which denied him that nourishment. 
This was his first visit to England, the land of free- 
dom, where, as Max O'Rell says, with unconscious 
irony, everybody who is paid by the public is a 
public servant. This German citizen made a rude 
acquaintance with the fact that railway officials are 
our masters, who break contracts with impunity, 
and magnify a mishap by sheer stolid bungling. 
The Ostend passengers had to wait more than two 
hours because something had delayed the Calais 
boat. To send them on, and provide another train 
for the Calais coniingent, was a piece of obvious 
wisdom which the officials either could not or 
would not grasp. Besides, it would have been a 
presumptuous interference with the caprices of the 
gods in the board-room, who must be entertained 
at the public cost. 

The mismanagement of the Southern lines is sucha 
byword that, when the railway Parliament meets 
at Euston, the Southern representatives form a com- 
mittee for their own business, for which nobody else 
will be responsible. It is felt to be useless to intro- 
duce so hopeless a muddle into a general discussion 
of policy. Even the derision of their compeers does 
not touch the Southern Dagons with any shame. 
The London, Frighton and South Coast does not 
hang its head, and no blush mantles the cheek of 
the South Eastern. “The Burmese idol laughs,” 
said Mr. O'Kelly in the House of Commons, on an 
occasion when Sir Richard Temple had been observed 
to smile. An immovable complacency sits upon the 
features of Dagon, which erstwhile resembled Sir 
Edward Watkin, and are now modelled on the classic 
lineaments of Sir George Russell. The chairman of 
the South Eastern does not sleep any the worse for 
those columns in the Times. His not to make reply, 
his not to reason why ; his but to move the adoption 
of the report at the annual meeting. The public 
may rage together and imagine a vain thing; they 
may expect Sir George Russell to explain why the 
arrangement between the South Eastern and the 
London, Chatham and Dover has led to an increase 
of fares and a decrease of convenience. There is no 
response. A season-ticket holder points out that 
the derangement of the Brighton service is 
driving men of business away from that pleasant 
retreat. The 955 am. is a sort of Jane Cake- 
bread amongst trains, covered with convictions, 
hoary and impenitent. The 6 p.m. from town is 
another hardened offender, made up of the worst 
coaches on the line. Casual travellers by these trains 
listen to incessant denunciations throughout the 
journey, and are, no doubt, deterred from taking up 
their abode at Brighton. Nordau might while away 
the hours between Reigate and Charing Cross by 
writing another book on degeneration. The whole 
burden of this correspondence in the Times is the 
story of trains which start by accident and arrive by 
inadvertence. Buf Dagon merely smiles and smiles, 
and is a railway director; and for all this expendi- 
ture of ink and indignation there is absolutely no 
return. 

This defiance of public opinion has a certain 
element of shrewdness. In the first place, all these 








protests are snuffed out when the holiday season is 
over. The annual ticket-holder blows off steam 
once a year; for the rest of the time he submits to 
discomfort and contumely. The threats to de- 
populate Brighton are not carried out; the assertion 
that rising neighbourhoods are nipped in the bud by 
the blundering of the railway companies belongs to 
the shadowy domain of poetical justice. In a few 
weeks, that “constant reader” of the Times who 
discovered in one issue fifty-two letters on thirty- 
two subjects will notice that the space available for 
invective against Dagon has shrunk to very small 
proportions. Other matters will seize popular 
attention, and the Jane Cakebreads of the iron track 
will be admonished in obscurity. It is a safe prophecy 
that they will emerge next year without a symptom of 
reformation. Meanwhile, people must go to Brighton, 
and even to Reigate. We cannot take a pledge of 
abstinence from travel on the Southern lines; no 
man can go about with a ribbon of some hue which 
denotes that he never fumes for two hours on the 
Dover platform. Dagon has only to sit tight and let 
the blasts of popular disfavour blow idly by. This, 
no doubt, is the reason why the board-room refuses 
to be drawn into controversy. Elsewhere, railway 
managers may show a spirited desire to improve the 
service ; but the Southern idol of incompetence squats 
upon his dividends, indifferent alike to obloquy and 
emulation. There is no remedy except litigation or 
Parliamentary action. To go to law is a tedious and 
expensive business, much more complex than the 
writing of a letter to the Times. To stir the Legis- 
lature is a scarcely more hopeful enterprise, for the 
representatives of Southern constituencies are not, as 
a rule, the men to lead an assault upon a powerful 
corporation. If we were to nationalise Dagon, we 
might tumble him; but that is a prospect still more 
remote. In a word, the public is helpless, and it is a 
futile optimism which refuses to recognise this fact. 
In the sweet by-and-by, when every man owns his 
horseless carriage, we may run down to Brighton on 
electric motors with more punctuality and despatch 
than Dagon vouchsafes to us; but the next two 
generations, at least, will see no such radical change 
in our locomotion. We must travel by rail, and 
grumble all the way, and devote our spare time 
every September to fruitless warfare in the news- 
papers against the impassive enemy who exercises a 
despotism compared with which the Russian censor- 
ship is rational and obliging. 








THE BERLIN THEATRES. 





HE past season, unlike its predecessors, has been 
uneventful in the theatres ‘of the German 
capital. There have been no startling successes, no 
Ehre, Heimat, Talisman, or Hannele to make the 
triumphant round of the provincial theatres. Plays 
of literary standing, in fact, have been fewer than 
in any season since the memorable one of 1889-90. 
But the remarkable level of dramatic production of 
the past few years could not possibly have been 
maintained; it was in the nature of things that 
sooner or later a lull must come. However, the 
Berlin managers have had no occasion to grumble ; 
for, from the commercial point of view, the season 
has, if anything, been more prosperous than usual. 
The Royal Opera has not been prodigal of novel- 
ties, and those which it has produced have—with 
one notable exception—been but indifferent successes. 
The exception was, of course, Hiinsel und Gretel, 
So popular is this fairy-opera that it has taken 
up every evening that an opera-house, with duties 
towards the classics, could devote to new works. 
Since its Berlin premitre in October it has been 
performed more than seventy times. Consequently, 
until a few weeks before the close of the season, 
there was literally no time for other novelties. The 
public, however, were not much the losers, for 
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neither Der Evangelimann, by Wilbelm Kienzl, nor 
Frauenlob, by R. Becker, turned out to be master- 
pieces; they will certainly gain no permanent 
place in the repertory. Of more importance was 
the revival of Rienzi, the one brilliant musical 
achievement of the opera-house last winter. 
Wagner's juvenile “grand opera,” produced by 
Weingiirtner under practically Bayreuth conditions, 
gave the impression of a new work, and vindicated 
an opinion which most Wagner admirers who are 
not mere fanatics, have always held, that there is 
more vitality in Rienzi than a dozen other operas 
of the “grand opera” type. The Berlin revival has 
been followed by others on similar lines at Munich, 
Stuttgart, and Karlsruhe. 

What must strike an English visitor to the 
German capital most is the enormous attention 
devoted to classical drama in the four or five Berlin 
theatres which profess to be somevhing more than 
mere “ places of entertainment.” In one or the other 
house we find, for instance, that all Schiller’s dramas, 
with two exceptions, were played in the course of 
the past winter, reaching a total of some sixty per- 
formances. And not only Schiller, but Lessing, 
Goethe, Hebbel, and Kleist, are each represented by 
several plays. Even more interesting is the fact that 
the dramas of the great Austrian poet, Grillparzer, 
were played upon no less than sixty-five evenings— 
embracing nine plays—since the beginning of last Sep- 
tember. It is satisfactory to find that the Germans 
are at last beginning to realise that in Grillparzer 
they had a dramatic poet of the first magnitude. 
Before the Grillparzer centenary in 1891 one rarely 
saw his name upon a German playbill; now he is 
even displacing Schiller in popular estimation. A 
goodly number of evenings fall to foreign classics, 
although Shakespeare, be it noted, was much less in 
favour than for many seasons past. Only ten of his 
plays were mounted, and the majority of these given 
only once or twice. Hamlet stood highest with 
twenty performances at the Deutsche Theater. A 
month or two ago an excellent revival of School for 
Scandal took place at the Berliner Theater. The 
translation was literal, and the mise-en-scéne quite 
equal to what we are accustomed to in England. 
Calderon's Life a Dream was played occasionally to 
good houses at the Schauspielhaus, and Moliére— 
probably because Fulda’s excellent translation was 
available—stood particularly high in favour. 

But there has been a dearth of really good 
novelties. The greatest success at the Royal Theatre 
was a play by Niemann, Wie die Alten sungen, 
which, it may safely be said, would have proved 
no such success at any of the other theatres. Since 
March, however, a translation of Pailleron’s Le 
monde ot lon s'ennuie has dominated the reper- 
tory of this theatre. Ibsen’s Little Eyolf, produced 
at the Deutsche Theater, proved less attractive than 
almost any of his former plays, and was soon with- 
drawn; and this was the experience all over Ger- 
many. Little Eyolf seems to be unusually defective 
in those qualities which make a stage-success. The 
Doll’s House, Ghosts, and The Pillars of Society are 
still, however, popular in Berlin. Among what may 
be called the disappointments of the season were 
Sudermann’s Butterflies’ Battle and Fulda’s Com- 
rades. Both are excellent plays of their kind, 
genuinely literary in tone and style, yet they 
seemed to fail to carry the public with them. The 
audiences were only interested, not moved to any 
degree of enthusiasm. The one striking success 
was not exactly a novelty, but a novelty as far as 
the regular theatres were concerned—Hauptmann’s 
Weavers, originally produced at the Freie Biihne, 
or Independent Theatre of Berlin. Last winter 
the Deutsche Theater acquired the Berlin rights of 
the play, and it has been presented some eighty or 
ninety times. The Weavers is certainly the most 
powerful and original production in contemporary 
German literature. 

Until a few weeks ago Germans have had very 
little opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 








better work of the English stage. Their introduction 
to the modern English drama was, in fact, unfortu- 


| nate. A year or two ago a Berlin director had 


translations made of The Middleman and Judah— 
plays which only afforded the Berlin critics endless 
amusement over the dramatic taste of London 
theatre-goers. Since then the theatres have been 
chary of producing plays of English origin, unless, 
of course, of the Charley's Aunt or Niobe order. 
English farces prove great “draws” at the smaller 
private theatres of the capital. However, in the 
beginning of last month The Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
made her German début as Die zweite Frau, and 
proved to Berlin theatre-goers that our stage-work 
is not all of the level of Judah or Charley's Aunt. 
Mr. Pinero’s play has met generally with warm 
appreciation. The critics describe it as an excellent 
piece of workmanship, although rather theatrical to 
win a very great success in Berlin. They are severe 
upon the coincidence that identifies Captain Ardale 
with Paula’s former lover, and, in fact, upon the 
entire last act, but otherwise their verdict is dis- 
tinctly favourable. As one critic says, “ Mr. Pinero 
is by no means so bad as the German newspapers 
make him out to be, but,” he adds, “ hardly quite 
good enough that the papers need apologise.” We 
hope, however, that this is the beginning to a better 
appreciation of our theatre in Germany. The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray is not the only recent English play 
whose acquaintance the German public might make 
with advantage. 








ITALIAN “IRRECONCILABLES.” 





HE twenty-fifth anniversary of the occupation 
I. of Rome by the Italian Monarchy on the 20th 
of September, 1870, raises a number of questions 


which are not the less interesting for being out of . 


the immediate range of politics. They may be said 
to be of historical importance in the future. 

1. Is there a permanent Roman question ? 

Italianissimo, who helped to the making of 
United Italy, says the question was for ever an- 
swered when Rome became the final capital of the 
Italian nation. Papalino says that the question 
shall remain open until the Pope rules again in 
Rome. Between the two a few—very few—voices 
are lifted up to plead for some possible compromise, 
which no man has yet found. So far as weariness, 
which has become indifference, has utterance, these 
voices represent the desires of the great bulk of the 
Italian people, of those who do not live by the 
present Government alone, and who are not fervent 
Catholics enough to stand by the Pope through 
thick and thin. An outsider has to proceed by a 
Socratic method if he would learn the real state of 
the case. There is undoubtedly still a question of 
Alsace-Lorraine, which dates from the same fateful 
year. Yet even Frenchmen foresee a time when it 
may cease to enter into the practical politics of 
Europe. During this quarter of a century legiti- 
mate royalty in France has settled down to be 
a mere question of sentimental theory. The 
Roman Catholic Church herself has repeatedly, 
in the course of the last hundred years, recog- 
nised similar fixed resultants from the inevitable 
composition of human forces. Is there a reason 
why she must refuse, in aeternum et ultra, to accept 
what now seems to be the accomplished fact in 
Rome? Pius IX., in season and out of season, de- 
clared that there was. Leo XIII., whenever occasion 
demands, makes this declaration his own. Is any 
future Pope likely to think otherwise? If not, then 
there is a Roman question, perennially ready to be 
opened. Humbert I., second king of United Italy, 
cannot expect to convert the Pope from the Roman 
Catholic religion. Now two Popes have pronounced 
that the principles of Roman Catholicism as a 
religion, and not merely its practice as an organised 
body, necessitate some sort of temporal dominion in 
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Rome for the Head of the Church. Otherwise in- 
deed he may still exercise his office, more or less 
freely; but he exists dependently—in a state of 
violence. He is not the successor of Peter unless he 
is Bishop of Rome. He is not, adequately, the head 
of an universal Church, unless, in his necessary re- 
lations with nations as well as with individuals, he 
is independent internationally in Rome. This in- 
trusion of supernatural! doctrine into natural politics 
may be thought not to count in the present state of 
Europe. It might be well to remember that the 
vital influence of such doctrine over millions of 
people in Italy itself, and over untold millions more 
in the rest of the world, is as much a fact of natural 
history as is the existence of the Italian race. And 
politics cannot help counting with such a fact. 

2. What is, essentially, the Roman question ? 

This should be considered apart from grievances 
which are sure to arise, often from a eruel violation 
of justice, whenever an old order changes. The 
survival of the fittest is always of the fittest to 
survive, that is, of the strongest. Papalino comforts 
himself with the thought that his God is strong. 
Italianissimo smiles at the weakness of bulls of ex- 
communication against artillery. Both are apt to 
misstate the question, which from careful investiga- 
tion seems to be the following. How can the 
national existence of an Italy, one and indivisible, 
with Rome as its capital, be reconciled with the 
temporal independence of the Papacy having Rome 
as the seat of an international jurisdiction, which 
cannot be exclusively spiritual? Papalino answers 
that he does not see the necessity of United Italy as 
a nation. The seemingly irreversible course of events 
has long since persuaded everyone but himself that 
he is wrong. Italianissimo denies the Papacy any 
international position bringing with it civil rights 
which the Italian nation is bound to respect. He 
would make the Pope's power even more spiritual 
than that of the Anglican bishop who indulges in 
an occasional visitation of the American Episcopal 
Church in Rome. The latter might conceivably 
appeal to his ambassador. The Pope must 
rely on an exclusively Italian law of Guarantees. 
In other words, he must become like any other 
subject of the Italian Monarchy. This policy 
on the part of United Italy may be a necessity 
of the situation, but it must serve to keep 
the living forces of the Italian people in unstable 
equilibrium. It isa repetition in Rome of Napoleon’s 
scheme for transferring the Head of the Church to 
his own capital city. Napoleon, as well as the House 
of Savoy, could secure the entire freedom of com- 
munication of the Pope with Catholics the world 
over. He might have upheld the liberty of Papal 
elections quite as efficiently as did the Italian 
Government when the present Pope was elected. 
It is possible that he would never have tried to 
interfere with any Pope, or to influence a Pope in 
his relations with other countries, any more than 
King Humbert has occupied himself with the French 
policy of Leo XIII. But freedom dependent upon 
the goodwill of another is not independence. Any 
amount of national guarantees can give the Pope 
nothing more than freedom ‘in the exercise of his 
office; and the freedom will depend on the Italian 
Government for the time being. Logically, there- 
fore, the demand of Roman Catholics that the Pope 
should be absolutely independent in the free exercise 
of his international office implies his right to some 
kind of temporal power in the Rome which is held 
to be the divinely and irrevocably established seat 
of his bishopric. Logically, likewise, the position of 
the Italian Monarchy in Rome is tantamount to that 
early Protestantism which denied to the Papacy (or, 
what is the same thing, to the Roman Catholic 
religion) any real right to an international existence. 

3. What are the prospects of a settlement of the 
Roman question ? 

History is not logic, although logical conclusions 
have an inconvenient habit of working themselves 
out in the course of the events which make up 











history. Even so, the natural law which does not 
suffer the individual person to exist long in a state 
of violence—violenta non durant—is not always 
verified in the case of large bodies of men having 
& moral personality with a strong determining prin- 
ciple behind their action and their passion. It was 
not the Popes, but the Roman Catholic religion, 
which brought the Papacy back to Rome from its 
exile in Avignon. So now the Papacy may go on 
increasing its influence in Italy, in spite of the state 
of violence in which it exists with regard to the 
State. The Italian monarchy, evolved taliter qualiter 
from the spontaneous movement of a race awaking 
to consciousness of itself, and tending irresistibly 
toward civil unity, will doubtless continue to as- 
sociate its existence with the occupation of Rome as 
a national capital. With time it may cease from 
nagging needlessly the Pope and its other Catholic 
subjects; and the latter may confine their action to 
a political abstinence which waits for an intervention 
of Providence. But what will happen if the national 
spirit, never overstrong in Italy, should grow weak 
before the breath of a new revolution? Liberal 
Catholics have tried to meet this question with 
fantastic projects of a Federative union, in which 
the Pope as the head of a free and independent 
Rome should hold an equal, if not a leading, place 
among the civil representatives of the other portions 
of the Italian people. Some day the extreme Re- 
publicans and Social Revolutionists of Italy may 
give actuality to such a project. They have already 
abandoned the platform of the revolution which was 
accomplished in the name of Italy as a nation. If 
the next Pope follows up the steps taken by 
Leo. XIII. in the direction of a Catholic Socialism, 
it might not be impossible for these now widely 
separated parties to join hands, the red with the 
black, in a new revolution carried on in the name 
of the Italian people. 

4. Is there no possible re-statement of a question 
which thus seems destined to agitate indefinitely 
United Italy in its relations with the Roman 
Church ? 

The final downfall of the Papal power, which 
would radically solve the question, is not a subject 
of rational discussion. Perhaps, when Roman 
Catholic susceptibilities have been salved over by 
time, some working distinction may be found 
between the impossible temporal dominion of the 
Papacy in modern Rome and an entire temporal 
independence of the Pope in Rome on the strength 
of international guarantees. But, under present 
circumstances, this abstract possibility is also beyond 
the pale of profitable discussion. 

STODDARD DEWEY. 








THE LEPER. 





T the back of the Mission station runs a broad 
road, along which pass the ivory-caravans 
from Matope, and the tall Sikhs, with their big 
turbans, going and coming from Zamba. On the 
other side a narrow road runs down to the ford of 
the Nasolo—where the water murmurs pleasantly 
among the grey and white quartzite ledges, under 
the shadow of the great trees overarching from 
either bank—and thence on to the Limbi and Mlanji. 
In the angle between the two roads is a bit of waste 
grass, cropped short by the Mission cattle, and 
separated from the Limbi road by a tall hedge of 
mlungusi thorn, with its feathery foliage and 
bunches of pale, sulphur-coloured flowers. 

Behind the piece of waste ground, and well away 
from the road, backed by a few bushes and a thicket 
of long grass, stands the Leper’s hut. And on most 
days you may see the Leper sitting, wrapped in his 
blanket, with a red fez on his head, under. the eaves, 
or sunning himself outside. 

The hut is the ordinary round one of the country, 
made of grass and plastered with mud, with eaves 
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wide enough to make a small verandah all round. 
The space round is always kept swept with scrupulous 
neatness by some of the Mission boys detailed to 
look after the Leper and bring him his food—which 
he always carefully receives in a vessel of his own, 
without touching that in which it is brought. 

The Leper's name is Silimani, a native version 
(probably) of Suleiman. It is hard to say what 
countryman he is, but he has been a great traveller. 
He has been down to the coast and seen Chuambo 
(Quillimane), he understands a little Swahili—which 
he calls Chinasala—and he knows by sight things— 
such as sea-going steamers and the like—which to 
most of his neighbours are mere mytks. Therefore 
he takes a great interest in journeyings, and likes to 
hear of ulendos, projected or intended. 

He is not exactly a repulsive spectacle. As he 
sits, wrapped in his blanket, with his hands and 
arms concealed under the folds, you see no sign of 
the disease, unless you happen to look at his feet. 
They look somewhat swollen—the skin dry and 
cracked, and some of the toes appear to have lost a 
joint—but, unless you knew, you might set this 
down to accident. The hands are worse, and near 
one elbow is a horrible dry white patch. But the 
face is as yet untouched. 

Silimani is probably nearer fifty than forty. He 
could not tell you his age if you asked him—the 
knowledge of such recondite matters appertains only 
to people who have been brought up at the Mission 
and learnt to write and count—but the short stubbly 
tuft of beard on his chin is something more than 
grizzled. He cannot be called beautiful from any 
possible point of view; but there are worse 
countenances to look on than his. Strange as it 
may seem, his habitual expression is one of a 
cheerful interest in things in general. His poor old 
eyes have a leaden, filmy look, which may be due to 
advancing disease; but his mouth—by no means 
small, to begin with—is ready to expand into a grin 
on the slightest provocation, and it does not take 
much to make him laugh. A very small joke will 
send him into a guffaw—not loud, but deep—which 
dies away, so to speak, in successive spasms of 
chuckles. 

If you ask him how he is, his usual answer is 
“ Pang’ ono’—“ a little "—about equivalent to “so so.” 
Sometimes he will admit that he is “a little ill” — 
sometimes he will say that he is “ well;” but never 
on any occasion did I hear from him anything like a 
complaint. On cold days—and there are very cold 
days sometimes, when a south-easterly wind blows 
sharply over the uplands, and driving rags of grey 
cloud hang round Sochi—he sits indoors over his 
fire; also, of course, when it rains; but fine weather 
always finds him sitting on the block of wood 
outside his door. He can see the white crags and 
dark wooded slopes of Ndirande, and, in front of him, 
the brick walls and low thatched roofs of some of the 
Mission outbuildings—low enough to allow him a 
view of the church, its white dome and red-brick 
pinnacles glowing against the sky—and the great 
gum-trees, with their ever-quivering lacework of 
leaves—and Nyambadwe beyond, with the Chipeta 
villages dotted about his dark-green flanks. Or, 
looking to his left, he can. see Mandala House on 
the hill, and the brickfields, and the gardens; and 
behind it Pemba, and the other hills rolling away 
in long blue waves to the horizon. 

He can watch the people coming and going 
along the road—the villagers from Ndirande with 
malonda of fowls and sweet potatoes, and ufa; or 
the ox-waggon from the Boma, going out into the 
bush for firewood ; ora string of Angoni tenga-tenga 
men with their loads, tough and cheery and patient ; 
or a gang of Atonga “imported labour ’—stalwart 
bullies from the Lakeside, who rob chimanga-gardens 
and care for no man; or a couple of native police, in 
their long cloth coats with brass buttons, coming 
from Zomba with the mail-bags, gun on shoulder. 
He watches them all, and “takes his divarsion,” 
thereby, as the Irish say. Sometimes, too, visitors 








come to him. He has a brother living near Mandala; 
and from time to time this brother, or one of his 
wives, or his son, will drop in for a chat with 
Silimani, and bring some trifle in the way of 
provisions—a little basket of nsima (maize porridge), 
or a few sweet potatoes, or a lump of chinangwa 
(cassava)—perhaps even a fowl. There are usually 
a few wretched, skinny nkukus wandering round 
Silimani’s hut, and trying to pick up a living of 
grasshoppers. Where he gets them I don’t know— 
they may be presents from his relatives, or he may 
buy them out of occasional tips of beads. But there 
have been whispers of missing fowls from the 
nearest mzungu’s abode—at a time when Silimani 
was slightly more active than he is now. 

He can still get about to a certain extent—you 
may see him pottering round picking up sticks for 
his fire—but never far from his hut. The effect of 
the disease, so far, seems to be rather deadening and 
benumbing, than one of active suffering. It is said 
that, at one stage, it is characterised by an extreme 
and insatiable hunger; and whether or not Silimani 
had this excuse for surreptitiously annexing the 
fowls of the white man, I believe it was the case 
with another poor fellow, who used to share the hut 
with him, and whose troubles are now over. I do 
not know whether this is the same species of leprosy 
as that of China and the East generally. Oae would 
hardly think so—judging by the loathsome accounts 
one reads of the latter. But it is quite terrible 
enough, in itself. 

He seems pleased when anyone strolls along for 
a little chat with him, and does the honours of his 
verandah—fetching up a log or a bundle of brush- 
wood for the visitor to sit on. He is very convers- 
able as a rule. Among other things, one day, he 
gave me a lot of information concerning the ways of 
afiti—or wizards. Wizards are the bogeys of Central 
Africa. Small boys decline to go out in the dark, for 
fear of meeting them. They carry lights, which 
they put out when they see a hapless human 
approaching. You may sometimes wake at dead of 
night, and see one in your room; but if you keep “a 
strong heart” and defy him, no harm will befall you. 
If you don’t . . . I never heard what happens then. 

One night there had been a grass-fire on Nyam- 
badwe—the flames blazing up in one place to an 
extraordinary height—so much so that it seemed as 
if a village must be on fire. I mentioned this next 
day to Silimani, asking whether he had seen it; 
whereupon he gravely assured me that it was due to 
afiti. He said they sometimes passed his house at 
night—he heard them. Also that they sometimes 
kill people; but they have no power to do this, 
unless Mulungu (the Deity) gives them leave. 

So he sits in the sun, waiting for his time to 
come, knowing, I suppose, that there is no hope ; yet, 
apparently, not much troubled. How much he 
understands or remembers of the “ good words” of 
the Mission, it is hard to say; but surely it is some- 
thing, if to one so doomed, there can be conveyed a 
little sense of human sympathy and fellowship. And 
one is glad that, in that torpid, stricken life of his, 
he can still enjoy the sunshine and the wind and the 
gossip of the men from Mandala. A.W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


HYPNOTIC TRANCE AND PREMATURE BURIAL. 


Srr,—After the repeated experiments of well-known phy- 
sicians, both on the Continent and in this country, the fact can 
no longer be doubted that a state of deathlike trance, lasting 
days and weeks, can be induced upon nervous patients, producing 
immobility and entire insensibility to pain. It may, however, 
be new to some of your readers that many persons are subject 
to trance of a like character without hypuo isation, and recent 
investigations go to show that not a few victims of this strange 
malady have been buried alive. The following, with about one 
hundred other cases, is reported in a recentlv-published mono- 
graph by Dr. Franz Hartmann, entitled “ Buried Alive: an 
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Examination into the Oceult Causes of Apparent Death, Trance, 
and Catalepsy ” (Boston, U.S., 1895) :— 

A young lady who seemed gradually to sink until she died, had 
been placed in her coffin, careful scrutiny revealing no signs of vitality. 
On the day aopointed for her funeral several hymns were sung before 
her door. She was conscious of all that happened around her, and 
heard her friends Jamenting her death. She felt them put on her the 
dead-clothes and lay her in her coffin, which produced in her an in- 
describable mental anxiety. She tried to cry, but her mind was without 
power, and could not act on the body. It was equally impossible to her 
to stretch out her arms, or to open her eyes, or to cry, although she 
continually endeavoured to doso. The intense agony of her mind was, 
however, at its utmost height when the funeral hymns began to be 
sung, and when the lid of the coffin was about to be nailed down. The 
thought that she was to be buried alive was the first one that gave 
activity to her mind, and caused it to operate on her corporeal frame. 
Just as the people were about to nail on the lid, a kind of perspiration 
was observed to appear on the surface of the body. It grew greater 
every moment, and at last a convulsive motion was observed in the 
hands and feet of the corpse a few minutes after, during which fresh 
signs of returning life appeared. She at once opened her eyes, and 
uttered a most pitiable shriek ! 

But we need not go to America for proofs of this terrible 
danger, inasmuch as cases are not infrequently reported in the 
daily and weekly press at home. Without going into the dis- 
tressing details, I find the following are the titles of recent cases 
from well-known journals :—* Buried Alive,” ‘“ A Gruesome 
Narrative,” ‘Premature Burial,” “ Mistaken For Dead,” “A 
Woman’s Awful Experience,” “ Almost Buried While Alive,” 
“A Woman Buried Alive,” “ Revivication After Burial,” “A 
Lady Nearly Buried Alive,” * Sounds From Another Coffin,” 
“The Dead Alive,” “ Restored to Life in a Mortuary,” ete. It 
would seem that women are more subject to trance than men. 
How often do we read of sudden death—of persons going to bed 

rfectly well and found apparently dead in the morning : verdict, 
freart disease, followed by prompt burial. Dr. Hartmann’s care- 
ful investigations show that in many instances the supposed 
deaths are really cases of trance or catalepsy, from which the 
unfortunate victims would have recovered had they not been 
buried alive. The London Cremation Society has pointed out 
the importance of reform, and requires careful examination and 
two independent medical certificates stating the cause of death. 
The highest authorities now affirm that advanced putrefaction is 
the only sure indication that life is extinct, and mortuaries—as 
in Miinich and cther German towns—should be established for 
all non-infectious cases. 

Who amongst your philanthropic readers will take up this 
most urgently needed reform? It is time something was done, 
for we know not who may be the next victim.—Yours faithfully, 


Jas. R. WILLIAMSON. 
Clarendon House, Clarendon Street, N.W., Sept. 14th. 


CHESHIRE CHEESE. 


Srr,—The subject is one of Cheshire cheese, and it is not 
such a very simple one as it may appear. I see, from the papers, 
that this most palatable kind of cheese does not at present com- 
mand a profit to the makers, and, of course, the result will be 
the disappearance both of the manufacture and the manufacturers. 
On the other hand, here in London one may search from re- 
staurant to club for a genuine piece of Cheshire in vain. One 
of my friends, in particular, is quite upset about it. He knows 
exactly where to get his glass of beer, but in this other small 
matter he is “nonplussed.” Every kind of horrible newfangled 
cheese is obtainakle, but this, when it is at last procured, is in- 
variably some cheap American substitute. Price would really 
be of no moment, for I am quite sure my friend would be 
satisfied with half the restaurant allowance if they would only 
give him the genuine article. How, when we ask for Cheshire, 
are we to see that we get it? This seems to me to be the first 
question ; and, secondly, how are we to get railway companies 
to come to reason, and carry our home-grown produce, such as 
this cheese, at low rates to the great centres? To fight Pro- 
tection, we must move heaven and earth for these two things— 
(1) genuineness in the article sold, and (2) cheap home transit. 
Cheshire cheese is a typical case. What do you think about it ? 


—Yours, etc., Hvueu Luvupvs. 








THE SONG OF THE SEA. 





1 he ~4 is the spoken message of the sea, 
The burden of his cry perpetually. 


An antient Titan, even as men unblest, 
Weary like them of unavailing strife, 
He hath their vision of a larger life, 
And long-sought unattainéed boon of rest. 


Ever he murmurs to the desolate land, 

And on the wailing of the wind is blown 

This message of his immemorial moan 

Unto sad souls that haunt his lonely strand :— 





Lo! I have watched the little lives of men; 
Trouble they have, and bitter pain: until 

My waves enfold them, and they lie quite still, 
Lulled by my moaning, not to wake again. 


Only I may not reach this boon of rest, 
But still about the barren shores must cry 
Under the gray inexorable sky: 

Knowing myself eternally unbiest. 


For me the years are empty—ah! poor men, 
Have ye not strength to bear your lot of life, 
Taking poor joys for counterpart of strife ? 
For ye shall sleep, and shall not wake again. 


There is no sorrow the high gods can send 

That shall not be forgotten, and no pain 

That shall not sweeten rest when rest ye gain.— 
Ah, hush! most happy, who espy the end. 


H. D. L. 





Erratum.—In the verses, “ Cork,” published last week, a 
word was accidentally omitted in stanza 2, line 5. The lines 
should read : 

** Now over the whole blesséd Island 
I’ll lovingly travel to see 
The spots that are beauteous and famous, 
And well I can tell where they be.’’ 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





“THe ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN Horn,” * 


N his chapter of “ Personal Memories,” printed in 
the Century Magazine of July last, Mr. Gosse 
speaks of the peculiar esteem in which Mr. Frank R. 
Stockton’s stories were held by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. “When I was going to America to 
lecture, he was particularly anxious that I should 
lay at the feet of Mr. Frank R. Stockton his homage, 
couched in the following lines :— 


My Stockton if I failed to like, 
It were a sheer depravity ; 

For I went down with the “ Thomas Hyke,” 
And up with the “ Negative Gravity.” 


He adored these tales of Mr. Stockton’s, a taste 
which must be shared by all good men.” 


It is shared at any rate by some thousands of 
people on this side of the Atlantic. Only, one is not 
quite sure how far their admiration extends. As 
far as can be guessed—for I have never come across 
any British attempt at a serious appreciation of Mr. 
Stockton—the general disposition is to regard him 
as an amusing kind of “cuss” with a queer kink in 
his fancy, who writes puzzling little stories that 
make you smile. As for taking him seriously, “ why 
he doesn’t even profess to write seriously”—an 
absurd objection, of course; but good enough for 
the present day reviewer, who sits up all night in 
order that the public may have his earliest possible 
opinion on the Reminiscences of Bishop A, or the 
Personal Recollections of Field-Marshal B, or a 
Tour in the United States by the Honourable Mrs. C. 
For criticism just now, as a mere matter of business 
convenience, provides a relative importance for books 
before they appear; and in this classification the 
space alloted to fiction and labelled “important” 
is crowded for the moment with works dealing with 
religious or sexual difficulties. Everyone has read 
“ Rudder Grange,” “The Lady or the Tiger?” and 
“A Borrowed Month;” but somehow few people 
seem to think of them as subjects for serious 
criticism. 

And yet these stories are almost classics. That 
is to say, they have the classical qualities and only 
need time to ripen them into classics: for nothing 
but age divides a story of the quality of “ The Lady 





* “The Adventures of Captain Horn.” By Frank R. Stockton. 
(London : Cassell & Co.) 
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or the Tiger?” (for instance) from a story of the 
quality of “ Rip Van Winkle.” They are full of wit; 
but the wit never chokes the style, which is simple 
and pellucid. Their fanciful postulates being granted, 
they are absolutely rational. And they are in a high 
degree original. Originality, good temper, good sense, 
moderation, wit—these are classical qualities: and 
he is a rare benefactor who employs them all for the 
amusement of the world. 


At first sight it may seem absurd to compare 
Mr. Stockton with Defoe. You can scarcely imagine 
two men with more dissimilar notions of humour, 
or with more divergent aims in writing. Mr. Stock- 
ton is nothing if not fanciful, and Defoe is hardly 
fanciful at all. Nevertheless in reading one I am 
constantly reminded of the other. You must re- 
member that Mr. Stockton’s habit is to confine his 
eccentricities of fancy to the postulates of a tale. 
He starts with some wildly unusual—but, as a 
rule, not impossible—conjuncture of circumstances. 
This being granted, however, he deduces his story 
logically and precisely, appealing never to our 
passions and almost constantly to our common 
sense. His people are all common-sense people. 
They may have more pluck than the average 
man or woman, and they usually have more 
adaptibility; but they apply to extraordinary cir- 
cumstances the good unsentimental reasoning of 
ordinary life, and usually with the happiest results. 
The shipwreck of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine was 
extraordinary enough, but their subsequent conduct 
was rational almost to precision: and in story-telling 
rationality does for fancy what economy of emotional 
utterances does for emotion. We may apply to Mr. 
Stockton’s tales a remark which Mr. Saintsbury let 
fall some years ago upon dream-literature. He was 
speaking particularly of Flaubert’s “Tentation de 
Saint Antoine.” “ The capacities of dreams and 
hallucinations for literary treatment are undoubted. 
But most writers, including even De Quincey, who 
have tried this style, have erred, inasmuch as they 
have endeavoured to throw a portion of the mystery 
with which the waking mind invests dreams over the 
dream itself. Anyone’s experience is sufficient to show 
that this is wrong. The events of dreams as they 
happen are quite plain and matter-of-fact, and it is 
only in the intervals, and, so to speak, the scene- 
shifting of dreaming, that any suspicion of strange- 
ness occurs to the dreamer.” A dream, however 
wild, is quite plain and matter-of-fact to the 
dreamer ; therefore, for verisimilitude, the narrative 
of a dream should be quite plain and matter-of-fact. 
In the same way the narrator of an extremely 
fanciful tale should—since verisimilitude is the first 
aim of story-telling—attempt to exclude all suspicion 
of the unnatural from his reader’s mind. And this 
is only done by persuading him that no suspicion of 
the unnatural occurred to the actors in the story. 
And this again is best done by making his characters 
persons of sound every-day common sense. “If these 
are not upset by what befalls them, why ”—is the 
unconscious inference—“ why in the world should J 
be upset ?” 


So, in spite of the enormous difference between 
the two writers, there has been no one since Defoe 
who so carefully as Mr. Stockton regulates the 
actions of his characters by strict common sense. 
Nor do I at the moment remember any writer who 
comes closer to Defoe in mathematical care for 
detail. In the case of the “True-born Englishman ” 
this carefulness was sometimes overdone—as when 
he makes Colonel Jack remember with exactness the 
lists of articles he stole as a boy, and their value. 
In the “ Adventures of Captain Horn” the machinery 
which conceals and guards the Peruvian treasure is so 
elaborately described that one is tempted to believe 
Mr. Stockton must have constructed a working model 
of it with his own hands before he sat down to write 
the book. In a way, this accuracy of detail is part 
of the common-sense character of the narrative, and 
undoubtedly helps the verisimilitude enormously. 





But to my mind Mr. Stockton’s characters are 
even more original than the machinery of his stories. 
And in their originality they reflect not only Mr. 
Stockton himself, but the race from which they and 
their author spring. In fact, they seem to me about 
the most genuinely American things in American 
fiction. After all, when one comes to think of it, 
Mrs. Lecks and Captain Horn merely illustrate that 
ready adaptation of Anglo-Saxon pluck and business- 
like common sense to savage and unusual circum- 
stances which has been the real secret of the 
colonisation of the North American Continent. 
Captain Horn’s discovery and winning of the 
treasure may differ accidentally, but do not differ 
in essence, from a thousand true tales of commercial 
triumph in the great Central Plain or on the Pacific 
Slope. And in the heroine of the book we recognise 
those very qualities and aptitudes for which we have 
all learnt to admire and esteem the American girl. 
They are hero and heroine, and so of course we 
are presented with the better side of a national 
character ; but then it has been the better side which 
has done the business. The bitterest critic of things 
American will not deny that Mr. Stockton’s charac- 
ters are typical Americans, and could not belong to 
any other nation in the world. Nor can he deny 
that they combine sobriety with pluck, and business- 
like behaviour with good feeling; that they are as 
full of honour as of resource, and as sportsmanlike 
as sagacious, That people with such characteristics 
should be recognisable by us as typical Americans is 
a sufficient answer to half the nonsense which is 
being talked just now @ propos of a recent silly 
contest for the America Cup. 


Nationality apart, if anyone wants a good stirring 
story, “ Captain Horn” is the story for his money. 
It has loose ends, and the concluding chapter ties up 
an end that might well have been left loose; but if 
a better story of adventure has been written of late 
I wish somebody would tell me its name. 

A.T.Q.C. 








REVIEWS. 
A BOOK OF THE NORTH. 


Essays ON ScANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. By Hialmar 
Boyesen, Professor in Columbia College, New York. 
London: David Nutt. 

HESE are scholarly and delectable pages, worthy 
the writing, and of excellent make and substance. 

Professor Boyesgn has much to say that only Norse 

students have laid to heart. His subject is a stirring 

one, not mere literature, but the uprising of Norway 
into the high place conquered for that ancient heroic 
land by the Bjérnsgns, the Ibsens, and their com- 
peers, men of action no less than of prose and verse, 
in whom we all are feeling an interest, though we 
criticise some of them, and admire not without 
reserve. Other names, such as that of Tegner—whose 

“Frithiof's Saga” has long been known in classic 

English renderings—and Hans Andersen, the child- 

dren’s poet and story-teller, need no introduction. 

But we are glad to meet them again, and to hear 

fresh details of their romantic or melancholy adven- 

tures, from one so well acquainted with the men, 
their achievements, and their fortune. Even Dr. 

Georg Brandes, though we may suspect him to be 

little else than a rhetorical windbag, has some signi- 

ficance in the movement which seems now to be 
exalting the Low Dutch and Scandinavian peoples 
above their High German brethren, condemned to 

“militarism” and mediocrity. Years have gone by 

since we heard of a Suabian or Saxon nightingale. 

What has befallen the lyric Muse that breathed life 

and fire into the Heines, sweetness and melody into 

the Riickerts, the Geibels, popular eloquence into the 

Freiligraths? She is drilling at Ehrenbreitstein, or 

inventing cannon with Herr Krupp. And German 

poetry, like everything else that once flourished in 
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the Fatherland, is now in commission, a department 
of State, presided over by William II., of versatile 
but uncertain fame, lord of war and psalm-singing. 
But the Scandinavians are not military, and they 
write plays and poems, novels and short stories, with 
the best. Here is Bjérns¢gn, large, free, and idyllic, 
a peasant by descent, from the bleak and wild 
Dovrefeld, with his Noreland ways and rugged speech, 
the son of a tall clergyman who could thrash any of 
his parishioners, and himself a fighting-man, but 
soft-hearted, superstitious, fond, too, of sunshine 
and enjoyment, “all his windows open to the 
south.” Once a simple orthodox believer—almost, 
we may say, a “beautiful soul"”—as time goes on, 
he finds the very love of his own people, which 
made him describe them with vivid touches, exact 
and powerful, but with intense feeling also, has 
shivered in pieces the romance with which he 
began. In his life the stage of “bankruptcy” has 
not been left out—revolution, change of ideas, hard 
and close attention to realities, however unpalatable, 
and the substitution of politics for poetry. Bjirnsdn 
is the champion of an independent Norway, hated by 
the “ King’s men,” denounced by clergy and officials, 
not altogether understood by the nation. He never 
was a philosopher, and his warfare on behalf of the 
new is as vehement as his loyalty had once been in 
defence of the old. Perhaps it does not matter. He 
will be remembered for his peasant stories, when the 
ebb and flow of Norwegian Ministries in our time 
hag been forgotten. Tales as strong and beautiful as 
“Synniéve” (“Sunnyhill”), as concentrated as “ Arne,” 
as serene, or tragic, or sweet as the “ Little Pieces,” 
which he sent forth some thirty-five years ago, will 
live with “ La Petite Fadette,” and longer, we may 
hope, than Balzac’s or Zola’s French country scenes, 
so crude and violent. One could wish that he had 
kept faithful to his first love; yet a noble instinct 
leads him to write of the ways of modern business, 
of journalism, and the questions that we sum up 
rather hastily under the rubric of the New Woman. 
“ What is a poet?” he asks with scorn. ‘“ Someone, 
I suppose, that wears long hair, sits on a tower, and 
plays the harp, while his locks stream out on the 
wind? Ah, that is a fine kind of singer!” And he 
goes on: “I would sooner do a little to improve the 
lot of the millions than wear the laurels of Shake- 
speare, Goethe, and Milton.” Noble, certainly, though 
quite as certainly wrong! Have these poets, with 
their singing robes about them, not made millions 
happy? The short-sighted, prosaic, and mechanical 
philosophy which has infected Europe, thanks to 
Auguste Comte and other Frenchmen, here breaks 
through. Bjérnsén, adjusting his life, as the author 
tells us, to “ the theory of evolution,” overlooks what 
is a patent fact to others—that evolution may be 
set to a spiritual key, and is not by any means so 
simple as the Taines and the Darwins have made it. 
This change in his ground-tone the poet shares 
with various well-known Scandinavians. It is a 
note running through Professor Boyesen’s volume. 
During the last half century, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, have been rudely awakened from their 
dogmatic and religious slumber ; the current of un- 
belief or misbelief has come in like a flood; and 
their privacy and seclusion are no more. It is signi- 
ficant that Tegner, whom his success in writing 
poetry made a bishop, openly declared the value of 
the Christian ideas to be merely social, and preached, 
instead of St. Paul, a blithe Paganism, much as 
Wieland or Schiller did, in their very different 
fashion, when Weimar was the German Athens. 
But there is too much of the scientific man, the 
biologist, who takes even his classics to the dissect- 
ing table, in our generation; and Ibsen, or omnes 
or Jonas Lie, have shown themselves eager to prove 
their acquaintance with medicine when they should 
have found for us consolation, and some idealising 
motive, in the poet’s world. His golden clime they 
laugh away as if it were mythology ; his inspirations 
they trace to “ environment ;” and without meaning 
harm they encourage a literary decadence which 





will not rest inside the covers of circulating library 
novels. 

Jonas Lie, whose name looks so piquant in 
English (but you must pronounce “ Lee’’) is also a 
“romantique défroque,” Norwegian on the father’s 
side, but on the mother’s of Finnish or Gypsy blood, 
and, in consequence, a writer and personage full of 
contradictions. As a sober, steady Norseman he is 
capable of publishing everyday books, which, how- 
ever, seem “delightfully human” with their fun, 
pathos, and affectionateness, like “The Family at 
Gilje.” But the uncanny, frightened, and altogether 
primeval Finn who dwells within him, takes re- 
venge at times in weird and grotesque imaginings, 
as strange and awesome to read as they must 
have been dreadful to fancy. These cross-cur- 
rents, too, have chequered the man’s existence. 
But for an admirable wife, he says, nothing 
would have come of his fine genius except non- 
sense and absurdity. She “straightens out the 
tangles in her husband's plots,” tells him where to 
condense, brings him back to dry land from his 
flounderings in the chaotic sublime, und is clearly 
a perfect proof-reader. To him she is what Lewes 
was to George Eliot, only the parts are reversed, and 
the woman, not the man, plays the judicious critic 
to a temperament somewhat feminine. Jonas Lie 
has had his great and repeated failures. The first 
work by which he became known was a masterpiece, 
“The Visionary,” and contained many personal 
reminiscences. Those which he wrote afterwards 
did not reach this high standard; and neither 
the pension which in happy Norway rising poets 
are given by a Home Department alive to national 
interests, nor the visit that all such make to 
Italy as soon as they can afford it, was enough to 
compensate for books ill-devised, or written against 
the grain, or not in his true manner. Sea-stories, 
more finely wrought, says Professor Boyesen, than 
Mr. Clark Russell's, did, however, prove that Jonas 
Lie had stuff in him; “ Rutland,” “The Pilot,” and 
“Press On” discovered to Scandinavians what they 
ought to have known before, the make and humour 
of their own sea-dogs and modern Wikings. But Lie, 
when he was thoroughly at home on salt-water, felt 
a longing to be on land; he dropped his briny ad- 
ventures, took up with realism, but not so much 
Zola’s as Dostoievski's, and gave the world a dismal 
tale called “ Prisoner of Life,” which, it seems, was 
“a plunge into the great deep of the lowest social 
strata.” Comfortable men did not approve of these 
soundings; critics were averse to the irruption into 
letters of a coarse sansculottic and revolutionary 
movement. The book roused a storm, but Lie held 
on, now resolved to have done with “tinsel,” and to 
pluck out the heart of reality. Such, at least, he 
conceives to be his mission. Since 1884, when he 
wrote the successful story, “A Maélstrom,” he has 
published some half-dozen volumes, all concerned 
with “interesting phases of modern life,” all dealing 
in a critical spirit with the present time, and none of 
them a failure. But who can tell if the Lapland 
wizard in him has said his last say? True, as Mr. 
Garborg observes, that “the sawdust in the rivers 
does not offend him, nor the Briton’s black cloud of 
coal-smoke.” He sees poetry in civilisation, sermons 
in stocks, and good, at all events for the romance- 
writer, in everything which to eyes unscientific 
might appear as dull as ditchwater. It is a brave 
Realist—until the Finn comes again. Then, doubt- 
less, we shall hear that science, Socialism, and pro- 
letarian misery, do not exhaust creation. 

We have said nothing of Bjérnson’s remarkable 
and unpleasant contribution to the mania for “ here- 
dity,” in which novelists have indulged, although 
this Northern chronicle of the Rougon-Macquarts 
seems to keep its balance more steadily than Zola’s 
long-drawn nightmare—“ an epic poem,” suggests the 
accommodating Professor Boyesen. Neither can we 
allude, except in passing, to the brilliant, epigram- 
matic, and Parisian Alexander Kielland, whose 
“ Novelettes ’ are charming, but to whom, as a 
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modern and enlightened cosmopolitan, Norway is 
still wrapped in the snow-sheet of orthodoxy. Kiel- 
land, too, is a reformer, with some share in Ibsen’s 
disdain for the social organism, and a robust faith in 
the solitary great man. The upper class corrupts 
the lower ; and society corrupts us all. On this plan 
he composes novels and his system. 

Enough, for we must not begin to talk now of 
Georg Brandes. But how shall we conclude? Is it 
not manifest that “the feeling of spring in the air,” 
of which Kielland has written, and the common 
tendency which all these men of genius display, be- 
token changes in the North as profound as they are 
likely to prove far-reaching? The language and 
philosophy of France must answer for it all. So long 
as dull and learned Germany questioned Heaven and 
earth, but expressed its discoveries, or tried to en- 
force its new dogmas, in a vile jargon, spoken by no 
gods and by few men outside the middle kingdom, 
Europe was comparatively safe. Now the short, 
crisp, lively sophisms of La Ville Lumiére, and the 
footlights of M. Zola and company, have dazzled, 
subdued, and fairly hypnotised these simple but 
hardy Northerners. They understand none of the 
subtle old philosophies; their religion is not his- 
torical ; their nerves are as subject to delusions as in 
the ancient days, when their Wala-women practised 
on them mesmeric devices, handed down by tradi- 
tion. Anarchy is the rock towards which they are 
drifting, not unwillingly. For the Baresark, the 
sea-rover, the friend of Thor and Woden, never was 
wholly converted to Roman, or even Teutonic ways 
of thinking. Now he has cut himself loose from 
orthodoxy, and talks loud about evolution. It will 
be interesting to meet him when he is a little more 
evolved. In this volume he appears as a child of 
genius, with a quick-beating heart and a somewhat 
narrow brain. 


LE GRAND MONARQUE. 
Lovis XIV. AND THE ZENITH OF THE FRENCH MONARCHY. 

By Arthur Hassall, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

“ Heroes of the Nations” Series. London and New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

THE reign of Louis XIV. is beyond question one of 
the most fascinating periods of history. Its length, 
its brilliancy, its literary splendours, the pomp and 
glory of its Court, the triumphs of its unconquerable 
armies, the rare combination of luxury and vigour, 
of the art of pleasing with the reality of power, 
made an impression on the mind of Europe which 
the lapse of time has done nothing to efface. To 
reproduce the picture of that gallant age, and to 
condense into a volume of four hundred pages the 
life of the great sovereign who presided over it, is 
both a difficult and a delightful task. But no one 
will quarrel with Mr. Hassall for attempting it, or 
grudge him the success which he has attained. 

Mr. Hassall has not forgotten that to understand 
this period it is necessary to study minutely the 
character of the king. The ruler of whom Mazarin 
declared in boyhood that he had in him the making 
of many kings and of one honest man, and whom 
Bolingbroke long afterwards admitted to be, if not 
the greatest king, “the best actor of majesty, at 
least, that ever filled a throne,” was as remarkable 
for his limitations as for his gifts. Trained from 
childhood in the duties of kingship by the most 
astute statesman in Europe—“ to repeat the common 
remark that Mazarin neglected Louis’ education is 
simply,” says Mr. Hassall, “to repeat what is 
absolutely untrue,’—Louis showed from the earliest 
age an imperturbability and acuteness which amazed 
those who watched him. Ignorant and unintellectual 
he remained to his last day. But, little as he learned 
of letters, he learned very thoroughly how to con- 
duct himself as king, and he learned very early to 
appreciate the necessity of methodical habits and of 
regular work. The gifts which Louis possessed 
through life were quick observation, decision, firm- 
ness, a strong and conscientious sense of duty, 





an arrogance that was almost sublime, a superb 
manner and a superb air. One regrets that he was 
so successful, for his successes only made his 
arrogance unbearable, while in the later days of 
trial and failure some really fine qualities, never 
before seen, came out. But his abilities were at no 
time great. His judgment of men was almost in- 
variably bad; and when the distinguished servants 
bequeathed to him by Mazarin’s régime departed, 
he filled their places for the most part ill. He 
naturally preferred mediocrity to talent. He was 
always liable to be guided by others. As he grew 
older his religion developed into bigotry, his ignorance 
into stupidity, his firmness into obstinacy. He was 
at times astonishingly vain and mean, but for all 
that his grand air pervades his history. At best 
there was a certain loftiness of soul about him, 
which made him, as Saint Simon said, “every inch 
a king.” 

To deal effectually with the history of Louis’ 
reign is to write the history of Europe for some 
seventy years, and Mr. Hassall has, no doubt, been 
somewhat hampered by the difficulties of his task. 
We could wish that he had found it possible to say 
more of the literary triumphs of the time; we 
could wish that he had told us more of the 
Jansenist movement, which fills so large a space in 
seventeenth-century thought; we could wish that 
he had been able to give us more of the amusing 
personal detail which makes the history of the 
Fronde so fascinating a fiasco. But even within 
his narrow limits he does contrive to give a de- 
tailed account of Louis’ early years, and to show 
how the struggles of the Parlement and the Jm- 
portants impressed on the young king a lasting 
dread of disunion, and a horror of anything that 
might tend to diminish the authority of the central 
power. He treats fully of the fall of Fouquet, of 
the great work of Colbert and of Louvois; but we 
incline to think that he over-estimates the services 
of Louvois, and that he is scarcely just in suggest- 
ing that Colbert neglected agricultural interests. 
He traces sympathetically the progress of Louis’ 
policy of aggrandisement abroad, the extraordinary 
successes which marked the years from 1661 to 
1685, and the decadence which then began. He 
gives a good account of French attempts at 
colonial expansion—especially of the relations be- 
tween France and Siam—and a very useful sum- 
mary of the negotiations which preceded the War 
of the Spanish Succession. He points out some of 
the deadening effects of Louis’ policy of centralisa- 
tion at home and the ruinous extravagances of his 
splendid Court; and he dwells on the disastrous 
results of the religious policy of 1685, which he 
attributes not to Louvois or to Madame de Main- 
tenon, but directly to the clergy and the king. 

We do not think, however, that Mr. Hassall is 
always quite consistent. In certain passages he 
seems to be tempted into defending Louis for con- 
duct which, from the evidence of other passages, we 
suspect that his maturer judgment would condemn. 
We cannot admit that “the representative system ” 
had been well tried in France “ during the religious 
wars, and had been found wanting.” The desire for 
Henry IV.’s accession was not a desire for an abso- 
lute personal monarchy nearly so much as a desire 
for the restoration of order to a country desolated 
by civil war. The re-establishment of Louis’ autho- 
rity after the Fronde bears no resemblance whatever, 
as Mr. Hassall suggests, to George III.’s deplorable 
endeavours to uproot the system of party government 
which the Whig aristocracy had established in Eng- 
land in the interests of Constitutional freedom. The 
parallel certainly does not justify Louis in establish- 
ing and maintaining an over-centralised despotism, 
and in crushing out all that remained of local liberty 
in France. Again, Mr. Hassall is at times so blinded 
by the military triumphs of Louis’ reign, that he 
lavishes praise upon the king's foreign policy, 
glorifies his “unerring instinct” in seizing upon 
other people’s dominions, and insists that Louis’ 
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“ appreciation of the true policy of France was, as a 
rule, correct.” But by the phrase, “the true policy 
of France,’ Mr. Hassall really means little more 
than the long series of acts of aggression by which 
Louis alienated every Power in Europe, and which 
he has elsewhere more accurately described as 
“schemes of a filibustering and blackmailing cha- 
racter.” The bitterest condemnation of Louis’ 
“brilliant” foreign policy is to be found in the 
reports of the internal condition of the kingdom, 
which Mr. Hassall quotes. “France,” said Fenelon, 
in 1693, “is only a large hospital, desolate and 
without food.” “The people,” wrote Villani, 
“perished of want, to the sound of the Te Deum.” 
But, apart from sympathies and judgments which 
indicate rather a want of sound political principle 
than a want of historical knowledge in the author, 
we have nothing but praise for Mr. Hassall’s book. 
The portraits and plans with which it is interspersed 
are useful and attractive. The print and paper are 
all that one desires, and the writer is perhaps only 
partly responsible for the few slips in grammar 
which occur. “ France was treated as if she was a 
large school” is not good English; and “ Versailles, 
la plus triste et la plus ingrat de tous les lieux” is 
not good French. 





NOVELTIES IN EVOLUTION. 


STUDIES IN THE EVOLUTION OF ANIMALS. By E. Bonavia, 
M.D. Westminster: Constable & Co. 


Dr. BonAVIA is known to the Indian public as an 
accomplished botanist, to his Indian patients as a 
skilful A2sculapius with unlimited faith in mustard 
plasters, quinine, and lemon juice. He here comes 
before us in a novel aspect. Looking round him 
during a lull in his work for some fresh biological 
investigation, he was arrested by the markings of 
leopard and tiger skins in the London fur shops; 
and, extending his quest from the Felidw to the 
Ungulates, he divined mysteries of Evolution un- 
attempted yet, and has set himself to decipher them 
with wide knowledge, acute reasoning, and, it must 
be owned, audacious handling of accepted views, 
however eminent their sponsors. He is not afraid 
of iteration, if thereby he can impress his notions ; 
he refuses to employ uncouth nomenclature when 
simple terms will serve; his book, handsomely 
garbed and abundantly illustrated, is so crammed 
with incidental facts of independent interest that, 
like the philosopher in Balzac’s tale, we gather un- 
valued jewels by the wayside of our research, even 
if the goal be inconnu. 

Can the Leopard change his spots? asked the 
Hebrew prophet. Fixed as the Ethiopian’s skin 
they seemed to him; but the scientist sees in them 
a stage merely of development, of change from 
rosettes to spots, from spots to stripes, from stripes 
to uniform coloration. The primitive markings 
would appear to be the symmetrically grouped 
rosettes on the body of the Leopard and the Panther, 
coalescing into rings towards the end of the tail. 
In the Cheetah the rosettes have become solid spots, 
with transverse rings on the fore legs. In the 
Ocelot they have fused into bands or patches. The 
Tiger is striped, yet retaining spots; the Livu and 
Lynx exhibit spots on the stomach and legs; the 
Puma has discarded all markings, but its young are 
spotted. The Racoon and Lemur are ring-tailed 
only. Cats present every stage of change, from the 
rosette of the “spotted Cat” to the stripe of the 
Tabby. The Horse is often dappled, reticulated with 
black and grey, its progress towards self-coloration 
being marked by blazes or stars on the face, by 
white stockings and piebald. It is not unfrequently 
seen with stripes; which in the Zebra cover the 
whole body, the head, back, shoulders, in the 
Quagga. Finally, while Cows and Bulls are rarely 
seen with either spotting or rosettes, two of the 
ruminants—the Giraffe and the Zebu—display both. 
Now these rosettes, their contraction, coalition, 
dispersion, disappearance, must by all analogy 





have some physiological meaning. That skin- 
markings, dispersed or fused, are under the 
control of nerve-centres, and that the influence 
of the nerve-centres as inducing pigment results 
in great measure from heredity, are generally 
accepted statements; it is on the latter that 
Dr. Bonavia’s theories are mainly based. In the 
Glyptodon, a huge armour-plated post - Pliocene 
Armadillo, he finds osseous rosettes corresponding 
curiously to the Leopard markings; and pursuing 
the scent farther back, he traces similar imprints 
on earlier fossil turtles and on the armour-plated 
fishes of the Old Red Sandstone. In the descend- 
ants of these last the panoply gradually dwindles, 
to scattered plates in the Ray, Shark, Sturgeon, to 
the still more remarkable horny spotted scales of 
the Serranus, in which spots remain on the surfaces 
which have lost their scales; while the bony shields 
on loins and shoulders of the Armadillo are imitated 
in the Rhinoceros by leathery shields on the same 
surfaces. On these and similar phenomena he builds 
his evolutionary edifice. The remotest vertebrate 
ancestor of the Leopard was, he thinks, plated 
throughout the body. On the ventral surface, as 
less in need of protection, the armour was by 
degrees converted into skin; much later om the 
dorsal carapace shrank into plates; and finally the 
whole armour disappeared. But the nerve-centres 
which produced the markings on the bony envelope 
retained the memory of their ancient feats, and con- 
tinued them on the softened skin of the unarmoured 
mammal. As their force weakened, rosettes shrank 
into spots, and, by co-operation of the centres, were 
amalgamated into stripes; while those ancient stages 
of development in which the back was armoured and 
the belly soft are commemorated by a strong con- 
trast of colour between the flanks and the abdomen, 
as, for instance, in the costermonger’s donkey! 
Finally, the obliteration of armour is explained by 
the abstraction of carbonate of lime from the sea 
and its storage in the rocks, producing a “ lime 
famine,” and so a gradual nudity of animals whose 
ancestors were impregnable in calcareous shells, yet 
whose loss of defensive security is compensated by 
increase of nimbleness and intelligence. Nay, as 
time goes on the spines or bony scales still lingering 
will disappear; and ere the end of days rosettes, 
spots, stripes will in their turn pass away, and uni- 
formity of colouring will evidence the remoteness 
of a past which even neurotic memory is powerless 
to reproduce. 

The Leopard’s spots disposed of, Dr. Bonavia 
turns our attention to the corns on the Horse’s legs. 
Sir W. Flower had pronounced them to be modifica- 
tions of the skin surface, assuming in some animals 
the form of thickened callosities, of long hair-tufts 
in others, associated in both with groups of peculiar 
glands. Dr. Bonavia traces them to odoriferous 
skin glands in remote ancestors, useful in the high 
jungle grass for marital or parental purposes—for 
discovery of the female by the male, of the young 
by the dam—losing activity by degrees, yet still 
exhibiting their useless residual vestiges. From the 
leg to the foot of the Horse is an easy transition. 
That he once possessed five toes, shrinking by sup- 
pression to the single digit which we now call his 
hoof, is shown by a beautiful gradation of specimens 
in the Natural History Museum. Dr. Bonavia, how- 
ever, looks upon the sole remaining visible digit not 
as single, but as itself a fusion of two digits; and 
further challenges the formula which makes five 
toes or fingers archetypal, instancing as amongst 
the earliest forerunners of the mammals—(“ Why 
not,” he asks, “ himself a mammal ” ! !)—the Ichthyo- 
saurus with his many paddle-fingers, and the not 
infrequent cases of six-toed and six-fingered human 
beings, persistent through several generations. This 
leads him lastly to a chapter on Monstrosities or 
Sports, which, sometimes occurring suddenly, be- 
come nevertheless the fixed features of a race, as in 
the hairy Ainos or the Moss-rose; so that modifica- 
tions of species do not always need the slow and 
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gradual accumulation of minute variations and 
therefore the vast lapse of time demanded by 
biologists—a curtailment which he deems of palp- 
able value to the evolution doctrine. 

We lay down the book with the feeling that it 
has opened up new lines of thought, and brought 
new facts to bear upon them. But a theory which 
is based on guess-work, which assumes coincidences 
to be developments, begs vital questions, admits 
methods of descent to be speculative, assigns to the 
imagination the task of filling up necessary connect- 
ing gradations, must count on rude handling from 
the disciples of Darwin, Wallace, Weismann. They 
may perhaps unkindly suggest that, afflicted with 
rosettes upon the brain through prolonged con- 
templation of Leopard skins, Dr. Bonavia encountered 
one day during a saunter in the museum the great 
Glyptodon with his hexagonal bony scutes, imagined 
in their undoubted resemblance to feline dermal 
markings evidence of atavistic relationship, and set 
himself to support his preconception in the spirit of 
a theological apologist rather than of a seeker after 
truth. Speculations which he regards as a monu- 
ment of scientific discovery may appear to the 
stricter evolutionist a mere card-house of ingenious 
conjecture, its processes not logical, its conclusions 
neither demonstrated nor demonstrable. 


FOR ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS. 


ARCHITECTURE FOR GENERAL Reapers. By H. Heathcote 
Statham, Editor of the Builder. London: Chapman & 
Hall. 

Mr, STATHAM’'S “ Architecture for General Readers ” 

is one of the sanest, clearest, and most inform- 

ing books about architecture that we have read 
for a very long time. It supplies a real felt want. 

We have handbooks, treatises, histories, and 

glossaries of architecture without number. Many 

of them are excellent, some indispensable, but nearly 
all are written either from the antiquarian or the 
purely esthetic point of view. Until Mr. Statham’s 
work appeared, we should hardly have known where 
to lay our hands on a book which treated archi- 
tecture as an art founded on and growing up from 
certain structural and practical necessities, which 
admitted of reasoned and scientific statement. The 
name of Mr. Ruskin will, of course, occur to every- 
one in this connection, and Mr. Ruskin certainly saw 
and grasped the principle that architecture was the 
expression of building, not something superimposed 
upon it. But then Mr. Ruskin is a genius who 
rather complicated the matter by poetry and the 
moral judgments. Moreover, in the nature of things 
he could not, in spite of immense pains to inform 
himself, be more than an amateur at building. We 
would not for all the world have the “ Seven Lamps” 
or the “ Stones of Venice” other than they are; but 
both those books, as well as most other works upon 
architecture, will, we think, be approached by the 
general reader with a much better equipment when 
he has spent some five or six hours upon Mr. 
Statham’s treatise. For the editor of the Builder 
is an expert at building-construction, and he develops 
his points simply, plainly, and consecutively. 
Architecture has the same faculty as all the 
other arts of developing partisanship in those who 
write about it. There are few devotees of Gothic 
who can keep the peace with the Renaissance, and 
fewer still of Palladian who really understand the 
meaning of a Gothic church. The student of Gothic 
begins with the eleventh century, and the student 
of classic stops abruptly about the fourth. Now, it 
is the merit of Mr. Statham’s book that he writes of 
all styles with patience and appreciation, and gets 
some way towards relating them to each other and 
referring them to real structural origins. We get 
rid of the false antithesis between Classical and 

Gothic when we see the second developed from the 

first, through a long series of modifications, the 

slender shaft of the Gothic at one end of the chain 








connecting with the cylindrical column of the Greek 
at the other, and the carved medieval capital hark- 
ing backwards in the same manner to the Greek 
Corinthian. There is nothing more admirable in the 
book than the pages in which Mr. Statham develops 
this thesis, and, while insisting on the essential 
relations in the two styles, draws out their points of 
contrast :— 


In the Greek building all the predominant lines are hori- 
zontal; in the mediwval building they are vertical. In the 
Greek building every opening is covered by a lintel; in the 
Gothic building every opening is covered by an arch. No two 
styles, it might be said, could be more strongly contrasted in 
their general characteristics and appearance. Yet the very 
contrast only serves to emphasise the more strongly the main 
point—that architectural design, rightly considered, is based on 
and is the expression of plan and construction. In Greek 
columnar architecture the salient feature of the style is the 
support of a cross lintel by a vertical pillar; and the main effort 
of the architectural designer is concentrated on developing the 
expression of the functions of these two essential portions of the 
structure. . . The main tendency of the pointed arch building 
is towards verticality, and this vertical tendency is strongly 
emphasised aud assisted by the breaking-up of the really solid 
mass of the pier into a number of slender shafts, which, by their 
strongly-marked parallel lines, lead the eye upward towards the 
closing-in lines of the arcade and of the vaulted roof, which 
forms the culmination of the whole. 


This, we are convinced, is the right way of 
putting it for wsthetic as well as for historical pur- 
poses. For this way of looking at it leads to the 
only sound method of criticism, the method which 
regards the building as a whole, as something which 
should grow, not by freak or fancy, but by a kind of 
logic out of its structural necessities; which should 
subdue these to beautiful forms instead of dis- 
guising them; which in design and form should 
express its purpose without shame or subterfuge, 
and in which all ornament or detail should be 
subordinate to the whole. Such a conception of 
architecture would, if it were general, at once go far 
to correct taste by restoring the sense of proportion 
to its right place, and saving the public at the same 
time from a vast number of foolish buildings which 
sacrifice all convenience that the architect may 
expose his private views of “the ornamental,” as by 
courtesy it is called. 

The chief point to grasp in the structural study 
of architecture is the difference between the trabe- 
ated and the arcuated styles. This, of course, has 
often been written about before, but Mr. Statham’s 
practical knowledge of building enables him at every 
turn to give it fresh point and illustration. The 
general reader who gives his attention to these 
chapters will really, we think, be on the way to 
understand the structure and meaning of a vaulted 
roof, and its intimate relation with the Gothic 
buttress which now becomes a necessary engineering 
expedient for the complete Gothic church. Lord 
Eldon used to say that he was a buttress and not a 
pillar of the church, since he supported it from with- 
out — not from within. Readers of this book 
will find that the remark has a real architectural 
significance. Occasionally, it seems to us, Mr. 
Statham is tempted to use an illustration to death, 
as when he insists that the Gothic church is the 
Greek church turned inside out, which is true in a 
sense, but not a very fruitful or instructive way 
of looking at it. But he is altogether admirable 
when he applies the structural method to the dome 
which, by the way, is rather a warning against 
pushing any architectural principle to excess. For 
the most admired domes have little or no relation to 
the structure. You might strip off the dome of St. 
Paul's, and the lantern, ball, and cross would be seen 
standing on the cone of masonry which supports 
them unseen. The dome is a thing of timber, and 
purely ornamental, for since it is practically impos- 
sible to build a dome which shall be effective both 
from within and from without, architects have been 
driven to the expedient of building one dome for 
internal purposes and covering it witha second false 
dome which shall make a show outside. There are 
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some churches such as Santa Maria della Salute, at 
Venice, where the false timber dome appears to be 
upheld by a series of wholly unnecessary scroll but- 
tresses, and readers of Mr. Ruskin will remember 
his boundless indignation when one day he made the 
discovery of that pious fraud. The dome, indeed, 
raises very pretty questions of casuistry in archi- 
tecture. These, however, would be too long to 
pursue here, and we must content ourselves with 
heartily commending this excellent book. It is 
illustrated throughout with admirable drawings. 


FICTION. 


THe Maxine or Mary. By Jean Forsyth. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

Tue LirtLe HuGuenor. A ROMANCE OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 
By Max Pemberton. (Cassell’s Pocket Library.) London: 
Cassell & Company, Limited. 

A Wuite Baby. By James Welsh. (Cassell’s Pocket 
Library.) London: Cassell & Company, Limited. 

THe Movine Fincer. By Mary Gaunt, author of “ Dave’s 
Sweetheart.” London: Methuen & Co. 


“THE Making of Mary” tells us how a miserable 
child-waif, deserted by the woman who pretended 
to be her mother, in a broken-down cottage in 
Western Michigan, is brought up by public and 
private charity until the moment when she is sup- 
posed to be “ made”—or, in other words, to have 
found her soul. Mary is the most odious and selfish 
of vagrants in the first instance. A female Ishmael, 
she feels that everybody is against her and that her 
one duty in life is to look after No.1. So firmly is 
she imbued with this conviction that she is wholly 
unable to distinguish between her friends and her 
enemies. When the worthy newspaper editor who 
tells the story is moved by his own compassion and 
his wife’s to show her some kindness, she forthwith 
converts herself into a genuine “ old man of the sea,” 
and sits upon the benevolent couple for the rest of 
their days. The story of her life in the Gemmell 
household is extremely amusing, but it is amusing 
merely because it shows to what lengths impudence 
can be carried on the one side and good-nature on 
the other. Mary the waif, having been allowed to 
visit the Gemmell family temporarily when no other 
home happens to be open to her, forthwith adopts 
the whole household, takes their name as her own, 
and asserts her authority in a way of which no 
ordinary daughter would be capable. Mrs. Gemmell 
has to deny herself new clothes in order to provide 
the pauper Mary with ball-dresses, and has to put 
her own daughter in the background in order that 
nothing may interfere with the success of Mary's 
numerous flirtations. It is difficult to believe that 
any couple in the full possession of their faculties 
would behave with the idiotic good-nature and sub- 
mission that characterise Mr. and Mrs. Gemmell 
whilst this terrible creature is a resident under 
their roof. Yet, strange to say, whilst we are dis- 
gusted alike by Mary’s vanity and selfishness and 
by the weakness of her benefactors, we have, as 
they had, a sneaking affection for the girl herself, 
and are sincerely grieved by the nature of the 
calamity which at last proves the “ making” of 
her. What that calamity is we shall not reveal; 
our readers will find plenty to amuse them if they 
unravel the mystery for themselves. 

A singular, almost idyllic charm, pervades Mr. 
Max Pemberton’s fascinating romance entitled “ The 
Little Huguenot.” So rare, indeed, in latter-day 
fiction are the special qualities displayed in this 
beautiful little story that one closes the volume with 
a pang of regret at its brevity. Here is no tiresome 
tale of ballroom insipidities or unsavoury domestic 
intrigue. The book is redolent of the sweet breath 
of those forest glades in whose depths the action 
mainly passes, and the heroine is as little “ new” as 
so beautiful and gracious a lady could be. Gabrielle 
de Vernet, the “little Huguenot” of the title, is a 
young widowed countess, mistress of a fair estate in 





the Forest of Fontainebleau, and so beautiful that 
the fame of her charms has, unhappily, reached the 
Court of Louis the Well-beloved. The king is, at 
this date, an old man, and jaded with a life of 
ceaseless debauchery, but his sated senses have been 
stirred by the rumoured loveliness of Gabrielle de 
Vernet, and he determines to summon her to his 
court. With this end in view, he despatches to the 
Countess an emissary, one Lieutenant de Guyon, to 
whom he entrusts the foul task of luring the lovely 
widow to her fate. But Louis finds an unexpected 
check to his designs, for De Guyon himself falls in 
love with the King’s destined prey, and returns to 
court bearing only her refusal of the royal command. 
Upon this the lieutenant is promptly thrust into a 
dungeon by his enraged master, and then the lady 
ventures, in her own fair person, to enter the lion’s 
den, strong in her sense of purity, and rendered 
bolder by her determination to save De Guyon, at 
whatever cost to herself. In what manner Gabrielle 
and her gallant lover escape unharmed from their 
perilous situation we need not detail. The story is 
slight, almost sketchy; yet, in the brief compass of 
its few pages will be found studies of character, 
both delicate and poignant, episodes full of dash and 
excitement, and, over and above these merits, a vein 
of romance and poetry, from which “The Little 
Huguenot” derives its most potent charm. 

There is remarkable charm in the story of negro 
life told under the title of “ A White Baby.” Highly 
original in plot, and boldly dramatic in treatment, 
this delightful tale is written with a delicate 
sympathy which renders it one of supreme attractive- 
ness. The writer’s material is of the scantiest—just 
a group of poor, uneducated negroes—but he handles 
his theme with so much grace and tact that the 
reader's interest in these humble creatures is raised 
to the highest pitch. Few more beautiful sketches 
of the genuine negro temperament, that strange 
compound of simplicity and subtlety, have been pre- 
sented in fiction than those supplied by Mr. Welsh 
in the hero and heroine of “ A White Baby.” The 
Reverend Abram White, despite his ministerial title, 
is a full-blooded negro, and has even been a slave, 
knowing the horrors of the lash and of the swamp; 
but he is, when the story opens, a free man, and the 
affianced husband of Loo Adams, a handsome black 
damsel of spotless character. The interest of the 
book centres in the married life of this excellent 
couple, whose affection for each other is marvellous 
in its loyal intensity. Their happiness, however, 
seems threatened with shipwreck by the advent of 
their firstborn babe. The child has been eagerly 
expected by both parents as a crowning joy of their 
union ; but, alas! to the shame of its innocent mother, 
and to the horror of her friends, the unlucky infant 
is perceived to be, not black, but white. Poor Loo’s 
reputation, of course, is ruined by this deadly testi- 
mony to her supposed lapse from virtue, and her 
equally unfortunate husband's love is severely taxed 
in the heroic endeavour to conceal his anguish of 
soul from her. But the reader never doubts 
Loo’s chastity, despite the damning colour of the 
evidence against her, for, the author makes it 
clear that the awkward fact of the baby’s com- 
plexion can be accounted for in a very simple manner. 
We are not going to disclose the secret, though we 
may hint that it concerns a certain Widow Wyning, 
a young coloured woman whose deadly jealousy of 
Loo Adams goads her into the commission of a crime 
equally cruel and audacious. Mr. Welsh has invested 
this strange episode in the drama of love and hate 
with a fine degree of reserve that only heightens the 
picturesqueness of the narrative; and the closing 
scene, in which the tragical death of Loo’s jealous 
rival is described, possesses elements of striking 
power. “A White Baby,” indeed, is altogether a 
book to be most cordially commended, alike for its 
quaint humour, its true pathos, and its vivid por- 
trayal of our black brethren’s lives and characters. 

We gladly welcome a new book by the author of 
that excellent novel, “Dave's Sweetheart.” In her 
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present work, a collection of short stories entitled 
“The Moving Finger,” Miss Mary Gaunt’s abilities 
are, perhaps, seen to less marked advantage than 
they were in her first novel; but the same sterling 
qualities are perceptible, and throughout these tales 
we trace the same note of tragic pathos which 
dominated “ Dave's Sweetheart.” The irony of fate, 
the inevitableness of human suffering, the hopeless- 
ness of human longings—these are the topics of the 
author’s discourse; and there is a sadness in 
the book which is almost oppressive, though it 
never degenerates into the merely morbid. Once 
again the scene is laid in the Australian bush, 
of which Miss Gaunt, in a few words, is able 
to convey a wonderfully vivid impression. In 
“The Moving Finger” she gives us stories of the 
wild side of bush-life; of desolate men wandering 
aimlessly in their tracks, slowly perishing with thirst, 
and raving in delirious imaginings, as in the striking 
story called “ Lost”; of lonely huts “stuck up” by 
armed outlaws, as in “Christmas Eve at Warwingie” ; 
and many another stirring and tragic tale in which 
the perils and terrors of life beneath the Southern 
Cross are set before us with masterly touches. One 
of the best stories is that called “ Dick Stanesby’s 
Hutkeeper,” a pathetic sketch of a beautiful half- 
caste girl whose love is given to an Englishman, and 
whose young life is foredoomed to a sorrowful ending. 
All these tales of primitive people are told in 
admirable style, with graphic force and vivid 
sympathy; and, melancholy as they are, they are 
eminently wholesome in tone. The book is in every 
respect an interesting and a well-written one. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Mr. Errikrk MaGntsson has disentangled one more of the 
threads which have hitherto helped to obseure where they ought 
to have led to the elucidation of the oldest mythology of the 
North—that mythology of the very earliest period, in which 
Ymir, the fire and ice giant of Chaos, and Odin, the beneficent 
giant of Cosmos, were the chief and conflicting characters. To 
prove his point he has to throw aside a portion of the evidence 
of the oldest parchment discoverable (about 1240) as “ nothing 
but a scribe's or would-be scholar’s clumsy coinage,” and yet 
his conclusion is convincing. By all interested in Northern 
literature, Yggdrasil has been understood as the name of the 
great world-tree, upon which the Underground Paradise Midgard, 
or Manhome, and Asgard, or Godhome, depended for existence. 
The word Yggdrasill has been known to all authorities to mean 
drasill, poetic term for a steed, and Ygq= Yggr (gen. Yggs) the 
Awer, the Terrible, otherwise Odin—hence the ‘teens of Odin.” 
But steed or horse is a “ kenning” for gallows, and a verse in 
Havamal, the old poem above mentioned, states that Odin hung 
on the gallows-tree nine nights: thus was Yggdrasill explained 
as the steed or gallows-tree of Odin. Mr. Magnusson points 
out that in Coder Regius (the oldest Edda) Yggdrasill is written 
in the genitive, Yggdrasils, seven times to once in the nomina- 
tive; in other MSS. the proportion is five to one and six to one, 
excepting in Hauksbék, which contains only one poem, and 
there it is one to one. In addition, it is accompanied by the 
word askr (ash). This has been translated as “the ash Odin’s 
steed,” a translation greatly supported by Professor Bagge, 
who judged that the word in its genitive form was simply a 
mistake. The correct translation of askr Yggdrasils is, in any 
ease, “the ash of the steed of Odin.” If Professor Bugge is 
wrong and Mr. Magnisson right, we get a presentation of a 
myth which has hitherto been unknown to us. Odin’s steed is 
the wind-speedy, eight-legged Sleipner, born of the androgynous 
Loki by the Northern horse Svadilfori (fare, to fare; and svad, 
thin miry covering over frozen soil). Loki himself is the child 
of the tempest and the woods. Thus the cold of the North 
impregnates the warmth of the South, and the “ physical result 
of such an air-impregnation, we know, is the atmospheric dis- 
turbance called Wind.” From which the remarkable result is 
deduced that Yggdrasill is another name for Sleipner (the 
Slipperer, smooth-footed), and Sleipner is another name for the 
Wind. This view is supported by the fact that the ancient 
Northmen believed that wind could blow from eight — 
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only, the cardinal points and directly in between each. 

* Tae Horses Yooprasmx. By Eirikr Magnisson. London: S8.P.C.K. 

A Text-Boox or tae Paruvcrpres or Puysics. By Alfred Daniell, 
M.A., LL.B., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law ; Member of the Faculty of Advocates in Scotland; formerly 
Lecturer on Physics in the School of Medicine, Edinb Third 
o (Seventh Thousand), New York and London: 
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also, Sleipner could gallop through the sky, and needed no solid 
foundation to his feet. “So here we have the real Yggdrasill, 
the true horse of the terrible air and storm-god,” having his 
pasture-ground in “the vast branchy expanse of the world. 
overshadowing Ash of Midgarth”; thus it was essentially his 
tree, and rightly called the ash of the steed of Odin. This 
brings before us the most ancient idea of Odin, whose one eye 
was the sun, whose hat was the sky, which hung down to his 
shoulders—the personification, in fact, of the universe. But if 
we throw aside as relentlessly as does Mr. Magnisson any 
evidence in the old Edda which conflicts with this view, we 
must regard with contempt the bulk of the old Northern 
literature. Its mythology grew through the ages, and was still 
growing when the pontitical power was at its greatest in Rome; 
and if we regard as spurious everything which shows evidence 
of recognisable influence, the grandest of its pictures must 
disappear, and nothing will be left but a few Titanic nature 
myths. The dwarfs, Thor's renowned hammer made by them, 
Odin as a warrior, the loves aud lives of the gods and goddesses, 
Odin’s journeys in search of wisdom, Valhal itself, with the 
glow and colour which flash over them all, must then die out. 
Dr. Daniell’s Text-book of Physics is a very serviceable 
introduction to the whole subject, and, in reaching a third 
edition, has gained a deserved success. The mode of teaching 
which the author has desired to extend is, as he says, that 
“under which the whole of Natural Philosophy is regarded as 
substantially a single science, in which scattered facts are 
collected and co-ordinated by reference to the principles of 
Dynamics and the great experimental Law of the Conservation 
of Energy.” Substantial as the volume is (with index, 782 
pages) it is still extraordinary how much matter has been got 
into it. Beginning with a summary of the fundamental laws 
and an account of the system of units and the theory of dimen- 
sions, the author proceeds next to give a course of General 
Physies, then of Heat, Sound, Light, and Electricity and Mag- 
netism. In the general part, the principles of mechanics are 
first developed and then applied to all the different states of 
matter. Conceptions such as that of wave-motion are explained, 
so that they are ready when required for the theory of radiation. 
In short, the “synthetic ” mode of exposition is adopted, as is 
appropriate in a science which has reached the high degree of 
development of modern physics. The book is intended for 
guna readers as well as for students; and, while it never 
ceases to be scientific, it can be read with pleasure by anyone 
who is desirous of looking up information on particular subjects. 
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